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DISCOURSE on the conftant fucceffive IMPROVEMENT of the 


WORLD 


IME, age, reflection, do wonders 

in the world. ‘They conftantly place 
: before the attentive eye a new crea- 
tion of things; and thefe are truths in va- 
nizus fucceflive fiapes, whether we confider 
them as leffons of virtue for the improve- 
ment of our moral conduét, of as utilities 
and embellifhments in life, by the difcovery 
ef arts and {ciences. 

To {peak according to the narrownefS of 
our ideas, there feem to have been only two 
things in the choice of the Deity, when he 
determined to create mankind ; either to 
place them in a certain fubordinate degree 
of happinefS, with power to promote them- 
felves to higher degrees ; cr to have given 
them the higheft poflible happinefs at once. 
This laft, it is likely, is the very thing, 
which all, who are diffatisfied with thejr pre- 
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fent condition, lonz for; but, indeed, if 
carefully attended to, will perhaps be found 
to be an impoffible cafe; for it fcemingly 
implies a contradiétion, even for infinite 
power itfelf, to make any pofitive degree of 
happinefs, how great foever, the greateft 
pothible. Between what is infinite, and the 
next ftep to it, there muft always be an im- 
meafurable void, which wil] ever afford 
room for the fuppolition of going farther 
and farther, without coming to any deter- 
minate end, So that the only way, which 
eur beneficent Creator had of communicat- 
ing the greateft happinefS to his creaturesy 
was by fetting no bounds to it, but allowing 
us to go on from one degree of truth to an- 
other, from one degree of perfe€tion to ans 
other, in an endiets progreflion. Had the 
Deity placcd us in any fixed, determined 
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degree of heppinef®, with underftanding 
enough to fee, thst there might bz higher 
degries, we fhould have been lofers by this 
Sppomtment, 

if it be faid, that, even a'Jowing this pro- 
greffive ftate to be the belt, we might have 
fit out from a higher itep in the feale ; it 
might be anfwered, that, wherever the firlt 
ftep wus taken, there would Iie the: fame 
matter of compliint againit it, as againit he 
prefent. 

In fact, if we were to be placed in a fate 
‘of morality; that is, in fuch a ftate, as to 
he able, by our own choice, to become the 
authors of our own happinels or milery ; 
fach an allotment of things, as at pref2nt 
obtains, feems in fome fort necefary where 
the balance is pretty near equally fulpended : 
So that there fhould be no great force upon 
the will or prepollency in favour of one 
fide, more than the other.—All that is 
wanting, or can be defired in fuch a ftate, 
is, that the proportion of good may appear 
fo fufficiently rbove the bad, that we may 
with reafon conclude the Deity had our 
happiaefs in view at creation :—And if it 
fhculd be farther evident, that this happi- 
nefs is groxing daily greater, by the 
difcovery of the many important truths 
Jength of time has drawn out of the womb of 
vbicurity ; we have the faireft argument 
which anaogy can afford, that it will conti- 
aiue ever to do fo: Which is alfo greaily 
ftrengthened by that ftretch and tendency, 
which every one mutt experience in his 
mind, to gct forward ; by that appetency 
after future good things, that grafping after 
happinefs, that lies ftill beycnd our reach ; 
which was certainly never implanted in our 
natwe merely to mock and dilappoint us. 

Beings of a cay, as we are, can, how- 
ever, form but imperfect notions of fuch 
vatt defigns as are, and have been, the bu- 
fincfs of eternity. Notwithftanding our 
boatted privilege of looking before and after, 
all, we can clearly fee, 1s juft the narrow 
{pct, that lies around us ; one feene perhaps, 
or lefS of the great drama, in which all mar- 
kind are merely playeis, and have their ex- 
its and their entries ; and it matters not at 
ail, whether cne man has a longer par: in 
tius fcene than another, as they wiil both 
foon quit it to enter on the next ; and we 
mult ftay the concluding a& to know, whe- 
ther exact poetic juitice: has been done or 
not; cnough for us, if we can in the mean 
time learn, trom what is paft, what is moit 
likely to be hereafter : If we can fee jutta 
ditiant opening cf the plot, enough to lead 
us to guelS with probability at the cata- 
Rrophe. 

Ji then from theft pts, which hve 


been already afted, we can difover a ten- 
dency for better ditcoveries in things by time 
and reflection ; we may reft fatisfiel, and 
f..fe'y conclude, that they will for ever goon 
in the fame way ; that the world is, and 
has teen continually from the firft notice 
we have of it, in a ttate of improvement, 
with regard to every particular, that can be 
thought to raife or dignify our nature ; that 
it is now in ali refpests of that fort better 
than it ever, was before ; and that confe- 
quently the common notion m:ny give into, 
¢ That virtue, and with it happincf, the 
arts, artd, in fltort, every thing which gives 
a grace and dignity to life, las long been 
upon the decline,” is equally falfe and tri- 
-volous. 

Ons cf the principal reafons for this opi- 
nion feems to have been the unfair compari- 
fon, which is ufually made between j refent 
virtues and vices and thoie which are pait. 

Do we not hear of more vices being 
practifed now than formerly wer, and 
fewer virtues ? Ts a queftion, which almoft 
every one is ready to a'k : And from thence 
itis an eafy ftep to the conclufion, ¢ That 
confequently the manners of men are plainly 
in a ftate of degeneracy.’-=If the world has 
been really making a continual progres to 
greater cegrees of perfeétion, how is it pof- 
fible, that men fliould {0 far overlook its ad- 
vanees, as to think and fy, it has heen dai- 
ly growing worfe ? in what light are we to 
look upen thofe improvements which, fo far 
from becoming matter of common oblerva- 
tion, have not been vitihle cnouzh to prevent 
acenclufion, which intirely overthrows tlte 
very fiippotition ef their exiltence ? 

This may po with fume fr very plaufi- 
ble arguing; but it will be found, perhaps, 
on due inquiry, to have in fect no other 
foundation than this: We fecl the effegts of 
prefint vices, and therefore they excite im us 
{trong emetions of indi nation ; whereas 
we e:n look at thofe, which are paft, as un- 
moved, as we are unit by them. 

Neither let any cne think it a fufficient 
reply to this to fay, § That for the fame 
reafon we fhould eftimate alia at a higher 
rate prefent virtues, as we are in like man- 
ner iminediately feafible of their good ef- 
feet? Which if we did, it mutt be owned, 
we fhould ftill keep the balance fuir and even. 
But, unluckily, the propofition which aflerts, 
‘That we <re more ftrongly affected by 
what we fee and feel, than by what we hear 
or read ef, is only true in a partial refpect 5° 
as we fhall find hy attending to the diffe- 
rent procels, which virtue and vice make in 
our :ftections. 

Aftions Uat fhock us do inde:d affect 
ws ner: by happening m our time, mM our 
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ewn country, and in our own neighbour- 
hood, than when they happen at a diitance ¢ 
As we are by thefe means made acquainted 
with many little circumttances that mereale 
our horrer, but yet are too trivial for hifory 
or relation to particularife, which generally 
gives us things cnly in the grois. But it is 
not equally uue, that thofe of a better kind 
atfe&t us in the fame manner. In the cafe 
of the prefent vices we tremble for our 
friends, our famities, and ourtcives: And 
as fearce any ove thinks himfelf concerned 
to extenuate their heinous quality, except 
the actors of them or their aflociates, for 
whom it is ufually dangercus too, and al- 
ways of little conigquence to appear in the 
defence ; they soceive no alleviation, but 
fuch as tune brins, which commonly blots 
out fome of the werft circumitances attend- 
ing them, Pcople too, when the danger is 
over, begin with greater caliinels to confider 
things, znd make allowances ; ti!l, at Jength, 
crimes of the blackcit hue lof their mott 
frigh:ful features, and appe'r with a fofter 
alpect and a faircr complexion. : 

The procefs is by no means the fame with 
refpe&t to good actions; as the former, 
when prefent, are more fhocking ; fe, in 
the fame circuinitences, the Jatter appear 
JefS ftriking. It has long ago been difcover- 
ed, though not fufficiently attended to, 
© That viriue, inftcad of aifording greater 
pleafure the nearer it comes to owr view, has 
a ftrange kind of property to hurt the eye of 
the immediate behalder, and is fearce ever 
fcen in its full beauty and perieSticn, but 
through the medium of hittery :* “his giv:s 
a fhape and roundneis to it, which, on ac- 
count of the b aze it cccatiens, prefent be- 
holders cannot fo well diilinguita. 

Envy too, and a thoutand other cireum- 
flances, fiich as party-quarrels and family- 
connexions, {tcp in betwen the living man 
of worth and his due commendation ; bur, 
when he is once gone, he has removed the 
hardeit obfiacle, which tt od in his riyals 
way to greatnefs ; to make him amends for 
their furmer niggardiy and unwilling al- 
lowance of that honour which his mertts 
might have juflly claimed, men aie eager to 


ere 
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heap even vamerited praiies on his memo- 
ry ; cipectally as they are but tco apt to 
hop: they {hall by this means I.flen the 
pretenfions of thefe who on the prefnt 
finge ave tveading «fcr him in the path of 
glery. 

The caf muft therefore be altered, when 
hiftery has taken the honcus of the dead 
under iis protection : ‘Tis, in proporsen 
as it is written at 2 ince frem the 
time wien a great man lived, cicars off more 
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and more of that obloquy and detra@ion 
which fullied his living glory. .Thole 
fpots, which, {een too nearly, intercepted fame 
of his true brightne/s, in this new polition 
gradually ditappear, ull, at length, there is 
Hiothing left, but the fair and amiable pic- 
ture of his virtue; which muft always ftrike 
when viewed in its true light: Amd, if ithis 
the farther good foctune to fall into a poet's 
hands, it is fet off and adorned with every 
grace, that may give it a fuperior lultre ; 
with every ftroke and touch of art, that may 
attract attention, or win admiration from ali 
who fee it. 

But, in the main, it may ferve to little 
pirpote to trace out the fources, from whick 
men have probably derived their common 
notion, that the world has been growing 
worfe and worle continually ; as it may al- 
moft be argument enough to fhew its falic- 
hood juft to obferve, that, had it been true, 
there muft have been an end of the world, 
and its wickednefs too, before this time: 
It is {uch a down-hill road to ruin and jer- 
dition, that had men entered upon it; had 
they began to decline in virtue and pertec- 
tion, fo early and fo fait, as complaints 
would m ke them ; they muft long ere this 
have reached the loweft pitch of degeneracy, 
and the bands by which fociety is held t-ge- 
ther had been all long ago |.ofened and 
deftroyed.—Thauks to the Chuiftian reii- 
gion which maintains and fupports the caufe 
of virtue, whilft at the fame time it levs the 
axe tu the root of every vice. Men, enve- 
loped in the cloud of »nunal appetite, may 
cecry its dogms of faith ; but its tranfcens 
Gent morality argues its divine origin, and, 
fupertor to all opponen's, it will improve 
mankind in goodnefs, it will continue to 
make and keep them happy, to the end of 
the werld. 

It is therefore really true, that we are now 
in pofle tion of greater alvagtiges, than God 
ever gave to men before ; learning and arts 
are at prefent in a diffuled itate, under the 
care and proteéticn of feveral different go- 
vernments, all jealous of maintaining their 
repeStive fore ; and the.cansequence fhouid 
be, on our part, greater degrees of virtue to 
deferve, and of diligence to improve them. 

It can hardly be recellary, ene thould 
think, to explain whet one means by fugh 
common terms, as fcience and the arts of 
life; Jeft, however any mitake fa uld b2 
made ; I mean, by science, a!l that know- 
ledge, which mankind are poflelled of, by 
what means foever, cr of whatever fort it 
be 5 and by the arts of life, I undcrftand the 
practical produétons ot icience into uf, cdm- 
prehending al] thole various inventions, 
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which cont ibuts. in any degree, to fupply 
men either with nece'laries, conveniencies, 
¢legancies, or even ainuléments. 

That arts and fciences have been, upon 
the whcle, in an improving ftate, from the 
beg'nning of the world to this time, is, 
fixictiy, to be proved only by the authority 
of hittozy, or ma ter of fae, as it ttands re- 
Ried there. Yet fuch a degree of probabi- 
Ety arifes from the very nature of the thing, 
as may muke it fem unneceifary to aitenmipt 
a direst and formal procf. 

Fer if, as ficred H ftory informs us, man- 
hiad derived its being from two original p1- 
penis; how neceflarily muft thef two, igno- 
zant ard unskiiled at frfl, unlefs they were 
to live by mere inftinSt cnty, make daily ad- 
winces in fome new difcoveries, cither of 
what was needful, or convesient for them, 
ailowirg them to have received from their 
Maker fome flight informati-ns ab-ut what 
was ht farthem toeat, what thy theu'd do, 
or what .void ; would thoir own experience, 
thi.k you, make no addition to thefe firtt 
wmpreflions, this fo fcanty fund of know- 
Jedes? Weu'd not they find towards the 
e oie of lite, that they knew much more 
than they did at the beginning of it ? Would 
they not perceive, that, had they known 
things at firit, as wil as they did then, they 
woul | have got throngh life more comforta- 
bly than they had done ? And wou'd net they 
treafure up thofe décumen s of experience as 
wieful le?ons to ther children ? ‘lL hefé quef- 
tiens are fo very cleer, that they cont m their 
arfwers. ‘Their chil'ven then, even fup- 
yorng them not to make all the uit of in- 
ftuicion, whick they might, would certainly 
by thts means fet out m the world with 
much creat alvantag’s, than their parents 
ha:l done; ani in a fuccefion of genera- 
wes, lip, o ing the natural abilties of man- 
kid to be the fame, this mut cOptinue for 
ever to be the cafe. 

Now let us fuppofe mankind to be fo far 
incveafed by degrees, as to hive become, at 
$8: it, too numerous for one family ; and, af- 
terwarc's, for one country to contaia. Ne- 
e:iity, m this cafz, would oblige the too 
popu.ous commonweal to difcharge itfelf of 
a part of iis cumbrous weight, and io fend 
away fome of its fuperfluous inhabitants ; 
who mutt go in fearch of new habitations ; 
in places which were before uninhabited ; 
¥y cli. ates too, which differed much from 
that they left, in foils, fruits, and tempera- 
ture. ‘hele new adventurers then, to make 
ther fubfifeace eafy and ¢ mfortah'e, mutt, 
befictcs the principles they brou hi from home 
with them, fet themfelves, with all diligence, 
tu ind out end learn many other things, 
Bib ufifel «gd mo-cely ta be know. 


And this again would give rife to feveraf 
new and valuable difcoveries. 

If we fuppofe, lattly, thefe feparate com- 
munities to be arrived at the higheft degree 
of perfe&tion, which, independently of each 
other, they were capable of attaining ; how 
vattly would they all be improved by a mu- 
tual intercourfe with each other, and that 
in proportion to the eafe and frequency of 
this tercourfe ? What a number of things 
would be found in ule among one people, 
that had never been thought of by others ; 
which yet might be introduced into their 
practice with the greateft fuccefs. 

Whoever contiders, how much the art of 
navigation, the grand means of conveyance 
from one country to another, has lately been 
improved by the invention of the compafs ; 
and, in confequence of this, how much 
commerce has been extended 3 (whofe inte- 
rett it is to be acquainted, as much as poffible 
with the ways and manners of different people, 
whole bufinefs it is to fupply the wants of 
one nition with the fuperfluities of another 5 
nav, whofe ftudy it is even to make fuper- 
fluities ;) will eafily fee and allow how 
much the advantages, which modern times 
have derived from this intercourfe, muft 
exceed any, which could be obtained from 
it heretofore. 

If any one thinks, that fciences have not 
reiped the fanre benefit by this means, which 
arts have ;—it muft be merely becaufe he 
looks upon fcience to be built on ditferent 
foundations from tho of nature an! expe- 
rience ; for, otherwife, the improvements of 
them both inuft have been nearly equal. 

The Eatt, how:ver wel! fuited it was for 
the firft race of mankind to meke their ap- 
pearance in, (as by its genial warmth there 
would be a kind of foontaneous produftion 
of fruits fer their fubiiftence ;) or however 
well it might be calculated for the fpeedy 
difperfion of mankind, (as it confifted chicfly 
of fruitful vales toy narrow for an increafing 
multitude to dwell in, and disjoined from 
each other by large, extenfive deférts ;) it 
muft be, for the fame reafons, il] adapted to 
any coniiderable improvements. ‘The fame 
heat, which was favourable to the fruits of 
the earth, would be extremely injurious to 
the ftrength of the body, which would be- 
come languid and averfe to labaur, the chief 
finew of all art and induttry. Thot large 
extent of continent too, with fuch vait de- 
ferts in it, would render all trade and com- 
merce extremely hazardous and inconve- 
nient; by which means, the arts would be 
deprived of ther principal fupport and encou- 
ragement. 

Gresce and Italy partook in fome refpects, 
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though in a lefs degree, of the inconvenien- 
cies of the Eaft; and therefore, though 
their advancements in art were cervied, con- 
fiderably beyond the narrow bounds of their 
Eaftern predeceffors ; they muft fall hort of 
what we, their more Weflern, or rather more 
Northern fucceffors, have arrived at. And 
if there be any truth in the old proverb, 
§ That neceflity is the mother of invention,” 
the moft numerous productions of art are al- 
ways to be expecied in thofe places, whcre 
the defeéts cf nature are the greateft. What 
could make the Dutchman ingenious but 
neceffity, and what, but ingenuity, could 
make fuch a marth as he lives in not only a 
habitable country, but one which, a he 
years ag could vie with the greaicft and 
proudeft State in Europe. 

However, though neceffity be the (rong- 
eft motive to put men upon the firit tria!s of 
their fkill, yet this end is foon fatisfied ; 
and the arts require abe:ter paymaiter, and 
much higher encouragement, than it can 
give to en themfelves in any degree of 
perfection. It will follow from hence, that 
of all places arts muft flourith mott in thofe 
where nature has been rather fparing in her 
choiceft gifts, and yet the genius and richcs 
of the inhabitants incline them much to lux- 
ury and pleafure. 

If the fituation of fuch a place fhould, 
moreover, afford opportunity for an exten- 
five commerce ; and the quantity of what are 
called ftaple commodities shouid far-her 
make this commerce an advantageous one ; 
(fo that even in acquiring elegancies men 
acquire frefh opulence, the maus of gettng 
move ;) here it is, that arts muit natu- 
rally attain to the highelt fumunit of improve- 
ment. 

The cloud of darknefs, which aficr the 
diffolution of the Roman empire, fo fetal to 
detters, overfpread the face of all human af- 
fairs, makes a moft drea:!ful void in the 





hiftory of fcience; though it wis but the 
natural confequence of one nation’s arro~ 
gating to itfelf fupreme dominion ; which 
is no otherwifé to be acquired, or maintained 
by thofe wh» attempt it, than by carefuily 
keeping to themftlves ali learning, riches, and 
means of power from the reft of mankind, 
who are to be their flaves ; and confequently 
they and learning niuit fali together. This, 
it 1s to be hoped, will never again be the 
café ; it cannot, at leaft, happen by the fame 
means, fo long as there are rival naticns, 
jealous of each other's greatne’s ; and whofe 
intereft it is, and is known to be, to main- 
tain what is'called a balance of power; 

From this cloud mankind, {ome years aga, 
happily emerged, and have recovered ¢- 
nough of ancient learning, if not to datisi 
their curiofity, at leatt to inform them of al- 
moft every thing material, that was knowr 
in the world befire.. he fpace, included 
between this era and the prefent, is what ja 
general goes under the denomination of mee 
dern times, when they are mentioned with 
reference to former ages ; but it is equally 
tine, that we have been improving from that 
time to this. 

What comparifon then thall we inftitute 
between ancient knowledge and modern ac- 
quilitions, when the whole fum of the for- 


_mer mikes but as if, were the balis, on 


which the latter are built? We can eally 
make ali that men formerly knew our own 5 
and then, without being tired with any pre- 
vious fearch, with ail owr vigour frefh about 
us, can from thence fet cut on new difta- 
veries, which we are {till more jixeiy to at- 
tain toy hecaule we can calmly lock down 
from our eminence, and fee where thez, 
who went before us, were mifled and Jot 
their way 5 can coyrest their miliakes, avoid 
their errors, and mark out, and purfus, with 
lefs cmbbrrafiment, the dim& road, which 
leads to truth. 


The DAUGHTER taught the Choice of a Hussaxnpd —4A4 Moral Tale, 


ADY Stephens, the refpeétable reli&t 

of a Baronet, had devoted to the edu- 
cation of her only daughter, Chczrlotte, 
fome very agreeable years of her iife, when 
fhe might without cenfure, as being fill 
poweiful in charms, engage in a ‘econd 
marriage. 

Charlotte had received from nature a foul 
fulceptible of the moft lively impreffions, 
and her mother, who ftudied it inceffantly, 
experienced an uneafy joy on perceiving this 
fentibility, which does fo much harm and {0 
much good. 

A croud of admirers, caught with the 
sharms of the daughter, paid, according to 


cuftom, affiduous court tothe mother. Of 
this number was the Lord Rivers wha to 
his own misfortune was commendable for a 
very handfome figure. His clafs and the 
Ladies had fo often toid him fo, that he 
could not but believe it. Hel iten d to them 
with pleafare, contemplated hin-{eif with des 
light, fmiled upon h'mielf, and for ever fung 
his own praifes. Nothing could be objeéted 
to his politenefs; but it ws {fo cold and 
fight comparatively to the attentions w:th 
which ke honoured hinfe!f, that one smght 
clealy perceive he pollefied the firit place in 
his own efteem. He would have had, with- 
out dinking he hed, all the gv. ces of nature ¢ 
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but he fpoiled all by affetation. In regard 
to underitanding, he wanted only juttneis, 
or rather refleStion. Nobody would have 
ta'ked better than he, had he known what 
he was going to fay ; but it was his parti- 
cular care to be of an opinion contrary to 
that of another. He was perfeétly verted in 
all the female fmall talk, and all the pretty 
things that mean nothing ; and he was like- 
wife thoroughly acquainted with all the love 
anecdotes of the town and Court. 

Lady Stephens {poke of him at times to 
her daxghter with a kind of compaflion. 
« Tis a pity, faid fhe, this young Lord 
was {poiled in his education. Had not his 
Governors given his genius a wrong biafs, 
he might have fucceeded.” He had already 
fucceeded but too well in the heart of Char- 
Jotte. That which is ridiculous. in the 
eyes of a mother, is not always fo in the 
eyes of a daughter. Youth is mdulgent to 
youth ; and there are fuch things as beautiful 
defeéts, 

Lord Rivers, on his fide, thought Char- 
lotte tolerably handfome, only a little too 
plain ; but that might be corre‘ied. _He 
took but very little care to pleafe ber ; but, 
when the firlt impreffion is made, every 
thing contributes to fink it deeper. ‘Fhe 
very diffipation of this young coxcomb was a 
new attraétion to Charlotte ; in it fhe faw the 
danger of lofing him ; and nothing accele- 
rates, fo much as jealouly, the progrels cf a 
growing love. - 

Once, in giving a hiftory of his life to 
Lady Stephens, Lord Rivers reprefented 
himielf the moft det:reable man in the world. 
Lady Stephens gave him fome cbligue hints 
on modeity ; but he protefted that no man 
was lefs vain than hinfelf ; that he knew 
perfectly well that it was not for his own 
fake he wss fo much in requeft with the 
Ladhes : That his birth, ‘twas true, did a 
great deal, but that he owed the reft to his 
wit und figure, qualities which he had not 
given hinielt, and which he was far from 
priding in. 

The more pleafure Charlotte felt in e- 
ing and hearing him, the more care fhe took 
to conceal it. A reproach from her mother 
would have made a deep wound in her heart ; 
and this delicate fentibility rendered her ti- 
porous to an excefs. 

In the mean time her charms, with which 
Lord Kivers was fo faintly touched, had in- 
{pied the wile and modeft Mr. Stanhope 
with the tendereft paffion. He was a young 
Gentleman, not long poffeffed of a plentiful 
paternal eftate. A jult way of thinking, 
and an upright heart, formed the ground- 
work ef his chars¢ter. His agreeable and 


open figure was ftill more heightened by the 
nob'e idea conceived cf his foul; for we are 
naturally difpofed to feek and belicve what 
we difcover in the features of a man to refide 
in his heart. 

Mr. Stanhope, in whom nature had been 
dirested to virtue from his infancy, enjoyed 
the ineftimable advant ge of being able to 
give himfelf up to it without precaution and 
conftraint. Yecency, honetty, candour, 
that franknefs which gains confidence, that 
chaftity of manners which tn{pires refpect, 
had in him the free eafe of habit. An 
enemy to vice, but without pride; indul- 
gent to follies, but without contra¢ting any 5 
complying with innocent cuftoms, incorrup- 
tible by bad examples, he fwam upon the 
torrent of the world; beloved, refpeéted 
even by thofe to whom his life was a re- 
proach, and to whom the pubiic efteem had 
made it a practife to oppole it, in order to 
humble their pride. 

Lady Stephens, charmed with the charac- 
ter of this young Gentleman, had chofen him 
in the bottom of her heart as the mott deferv- 
ing hufband the could give her daughter. 
She was inexhauttible in his commendations ; 
Chariotte applauded with the modefty of her 
age, but as her efteem was not mingled with 
anv {entiment fhe needed to conceal, fhe was 
quite eafy and tranquil. 

She was far from being fo in regard to the 
dangerous Lord Rivers. If her mother 
fpoxe in commerdation of him, fhe looked 
down and kept filence. § You do not fesm 
to me, faid Lady Stephens, to have a relilh 
for thofe light and fhining graces on which 
the world lays fo much itrels.” ‘I know 
nothing of them,” aniwered Charlotte, blufh- 
inx. ‘The good mother concealed her joy : 
She thought fle faw the modcit vir:ues of 
Mr. Stavhope triumph ng in Charlotte’s 
heart over the litsle amiabie vices of Lord 
Rivers. An accident, sivial in appearance, 
but ftriking to a diicerning eye, drew her 
out of this illufion. 

One of Charlotte’s accomplifhments was 
drawing in crayons. She had chofen flow- 
ers, as the moft fuitable to her age. It was 
natural to fee a rofe blow beneath the hand of 
beauty. Lord Rivers, by a tafte fomewhat 
refembling her's, was paffionately fond of 
flowers, and wes feldom feen without a 
nofezay, the prettieft cf its kind. 

Cne day, Lady Stephens’s eyes glanced 
cafually on Lord Rivers’s nofegay. The 
day after fhe perceived that Charlotte, per- 
haps without thinking of it, was drawing 
the flowers of it. It was very natural that 
the flowers fhe had feen the evening before 
fheuld be fill prefent to her imagination ; 
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tut that which was not quite fo natural was 
the air of enthufiafm fhe betrayed in draw- 
ing them. Her eyes fparkled with the fire 
of genius; her mouth fimiled amoroully at 
every ftroke of the pencil, and a colour, more 
animated than that of the flowers the wanted 
to reprefent, diffufed itfelf over her lovely 
cheeks. ¢ Are you pleafed with your execu- 
tion?” faid the mother to her careleisly. ¢ It 
is impoflible,’ replied Charlotte, ¢ to reprefent 
nature well, when we have her not before 
our eyes.” It was certain, however, that 
ihe had never drawn her more faithfully. 
Some few days after, Lord Rivers came 
again with new flowers. Lady Stephens 
obferved them one after another, and in 
Charlotte’s next drawing his nofegay again 
appeared. The fame ob/ervations wert con- 
tinued, and every trial confirmed her fufpi- 
cions. ‘ If I declare my will to Charlotte, 
faid fhe to herfelf, the will fub{cribe to it 
without hefitation ; fhe will marry Mr. 
Stanhope, a man whom fhe coes not love, 
and the remembrance of the man fhe loves 


will haunt her even in the arms of another. 


I know her very foul; the will become the 
viétim of her duty. But fhali I ordain this 
grievous fucrifice ? God forbid! No: Let 
her own inclination decide it; but I may di- 
re&t her inclination by inl:ghtening it, and 
that is the only lawful ule of the authority 
which is given me. I am certain of the 
goodnefs of heart, of the juitnefs of my 
daughter's fentiments ; let me fupply, by the 
light natural to my years, the inexperience 
of her’s; let her fee by her mother’s eyes, 
and believe, if poffible, that fhe confults enly 
her own inclination.” 

Every time that Lord Rivers and Mr. 
Stanhope met together at Lady Stephens’s, 
fhe turned the converfation on the manners, 
cuftoms, and maxims of the world. She 
encouraged contradiétion, and, without tak- 
ing any fide, gave room for a difplay of their 
refpective difpofitions. Thofé little adven- 
tures with which fociety abounds, and which 
entertain the idle curiolity of the town, fur- 
nifhed moft commonly matter for their _re- 
fieStions. Lord Rivers, light, vain, decifive, 
and lively, was conftantly on the fide of fa- 
fhionable vice. Mr. Stanhope defended the 
caule of morality with a nob!e freedom. 

The arrangement of the Duke of 
with his Lady was at that time the town- 
talk. It was faid that, after a quarrel, and 
bitter complaints on both fides, on the fub- 
je&t of their mutual infidelities, they agreed, 
after the prevailing mode in France, and to 
decline the infipid formality cf a divorce, 
that they owed each other nothing ; that 
they had ended by laughing at the folly of 





being jealous without loving; that the Duke 
had contented to fee my Lord make 
love to his wife ; and that fhe had promifed, 
on her fide, to receive with the greateft po- 
hitenefs Mifs » whom the Duke had 
in keeping.—Lord Rivers cricd out, that 
nothing was wifer, confirming his opinion 
by a variety of trifling reafons ; Mr. Stan- 
hope oppo‘ed him with grest folidity of ar- 
gument ; and this was the firft experiment 
that made a lively impreffion on Charlotte's 
underftanding. Her mother, who perceived 
it, gave free courfe to her retiections. Still 








*Charlotte’s heart, within iifelf, did its beft 


to excufe in Lord Rivers the fault of having 
defended the manners of the age; but fo 
many inftances fhortly after occurre:! to put 
her eut of conceit with Lord Rivers, that 
fhe began to be violently agitated, and at 
nights enjoyed but little fleep. ¢ Wheta 
difference! faid fhe frequently to herfelf, 
and by what caprice is it that I muft figh at 
having been enlightened ? Ought not the 
feduétion to ceafe, 2s foon as we perceive 
that we are feduced ? I admire one and love 
the other. What is this mifunderftanding 
between the heart and reifon, which makes 
us ftill hold dear that we ceafe to efteem ?” 

After one cf thefe reftlefS nights, fhe ep- 
peared, according to cultom, in the morn- 
ing, at breakfaft with her mother. ¢ You 
feem to me altered,’ faid Lady Stephens to 
her.—‘ Yes, Madam, I am very much fo.” 
—* What, have you not {lept well ?°—* Ve- 
ry little,’ faid fhe with a tgh.——* You 
mut, however, endeavour to look hand- 
fome ; fcr I am gaing to take you after 
dinner to Richmond-gardens, where I hear 
there is admiffion for all the beau mende 
who chufe to repair thither..—Lord Rivers 
failed nct to be of the party, and Lady Ste- 
phens retained him about her. A thoufand 
beauties, in all the luftre of brilliant drefs, 
attracted the defires afier their fteps. Lord 
River knew, or pretended to know them 
all, and fmiled upon them, following them 
with his eyes. It was not lene before Mr. 
Stanh=pe joined them. Lady Stephens ob- 
ferved that the modeit wemen received, with 
a cold and referved air, the fmiling and fa- 
mikar falute of Lord Rivers, while they re- 
turned, with an air of e‘tecm and friendthiy, 
the refpectiul falutation of Mr. Stanhope She 
rallied Lord Rivers on this diftinGtuion, in 
order to make Charlotte perceive it. * *Lis 
true, faid he, Madam, that they behave ri- 
gidly to me in public; but, teic-a-teie, they 
make me amends for it.” 

On her return home with them, fie re- 
ceived a vifit from Madam Whilon, a young 
widow. This Lady {poke of the misf.1:tume 
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fhe had fuftained in lofing a deferving huf- 
band, and fhe {poke it with fo much fenfi- 
bility, candor, and grace, that Lady Ste- 
phens, Charlotte, and Mr. Stanhope, lif 
tened to her with tears in theireyes. ¢ Toa 
young, handiome woman, fsid Lord Rivers 
in a ‘gay tone, a hufband is a titling lof, 
and eafy to be repaired.” * Not to me, Sir, 
replied Mrs. Willon; a hufband who ho- 
noured a wife with his etteem and confi- 
dence, and whofe Jove never was tainted 
either with fear or jealoufy, is not one of 
thofe whom we cin eafily replace.’ * Believe 
me, Madam, replied Lord ixivers, the eflen- 
tial pointis tofuit yourfelf, to waite th: graces 
with the loves, in cne word, to marry if it hits 
your fancy, or retain your Iiberty without 
the care of wedlock.’ Your adyice is ve- 
ry gallant, faid Mrs. Wilfon, but unfortu- 
nately it it mifplaced.’ ¢ There is a pretty 
prude,” faid Lord Rivers, as foon as fhe was 
gone. * For my part, fail Mr. Stanhope, 
4 think her as refpe€lable as the is hand- 
fome.’ * Such aGentieman as Mr. Stanhope, 
faid Lady Stephens, would be extremely 
proper for contoling the beautiful widow ; 
and, if I were the confidante he thould con- 
fult on his choice, I would perfiade him to 
think of her.” © You do me great henour, 
Madam, faid Mr. Stanhope, colouring ; 
but the widow deferves a heart that is difen- 
gaged, and unhappily mine is not fo." At 
theie words he went out quite overcome with 
the difmiffion which he thought he had re- 
ceived. Lord Rivers, who took it in the 
fame fenfe: £ It isa pity he is fo gloomy, 
faid he, with a tone of compaffion : ‘That 
is all they get by their virtue, they grow 
tirefome, and are difiniffed. Lady Stephens, 
withont explaiming hettlf, aflured him, 
that the had not intended fiying any thing 
difobliging to a man, who was cne of iholt 
the honoured moft. In the mean time, Char- 
lotte fat with downcait eves, and her colour 
hetraved the agitation of her mind. Lord 
Rivers took this confuen for an emotion of 
oy; he retired in triumph, and the next 
day fent her the following billet: ¢ I have 
read your heart, and, if 2 had only that to 
confult, I thould be very fure of its anfwer, 
But yeu depend on a mother, and mothers 
have their caprices. Happily her difinisfion 
of Stanhope apprizes me what fhe has de- 
termined; your aflent, fignified to it, will 
crown my wihhes.—Charloite, as much 
offended as furprifed at this letter, without 
hefitati.n communicated it to her mother. 
¢ Forth's mark of your friendihip, faid the, 
1 owe you confidence for confidence. Mr. 
Stanhope has wrote to me ; read this letter.’ 
Charlotte obeyed and read ; § Having aJor- 


ed in your image every thing that Heaven 
has made moft affeéting, do you think me 
in a condition to follow the counfel which 
you have given me? I will not fay to you 
how cruel it is; my refpett itifles my com- 
plaints. Jf [I have not the nme, I have at 
leatt the fentiments of your fon, and that 
character cannot be defaced.” 

Charloite could not finith without the 
miofi lirely emotion. Her mother pretended 
not to perceive it, and faid to her: * There 
now, child, I indeed muit anfwer thefe two 
rivals ; but you muft digtate my aniwers.’— 
¢ J, Madam!’ ~—* Who elie ?—It is not me 
they demand in marriage; it is not my heait 
Iam to confult..—* Ah! Madam, is not 
your will mine? Have not you the right to 
difpofe of me ?’—* All that, my chiid, is ve- 
ry good ; but, as your own happinels is con- 
cerned in this affair, it is jult you fhould 
decide it. See which of thefe fuitors comes 
up neareft to the idea you have formed of a 
good hufband: Let us keep him, and dif- 
mifS the other..— Charlotte, deeply affected, 
kiffed her mother’s h nds and bathed them 
with her tears. ¢ Complete your goodnefs, 
faid the to her, by directing me in my 
choice; the more important it is,. the more 
need have I for your counfels to determine 
it. The hufband, whom my mother fhail 
chufe, fall be dear to me; my heart dares 
promife you that.’—* No, daugliter, there’s 
no loving out of mere duty, and you know 
better than I do the man who is fit to make 
you happy. If you are not fo, I will con- 
fule you; I would readily fhare your for- 
rows, but I would not be the caufe of them. 
Come, I take pen in hand, I am going to 
write; you need but to diétate. 

Imagine the trouble, the confufion, the 
moving fituation of Charlotte. Trembling 
by the fide of this tender mother, one hand 
on her eyes, and the other on her heart, fhe 
eflayed in vain to obey her; her voice ex- 
pied on her lips. ¢ Well, faid the good 
motuer, to which of the two are we to re- 
turn en anfwer? Make an end, or I fhall 
grow impatient. € ‘To Lord Rivers,’ faid 
Charlotte, with a fxble and faultering 
voice.—* Be it fo; what fhall I fay to 
him ?’ 

‘ itis impofiible that a man, fo neceffary 
as yourlélf to feciety, fhould renounce it to 
live in the bofom of his family. My Char- 
luite has not qualities fuffcient to indemnify 
you for the facrifice fhe would require..— 
© Is this all ?7—* Yes, Madam.’—* And to 
Stanhope, What fhall we fay to him ?’— 
Charlotte continued to diate with rather 
more confidence. * To deem you worthy 
of a woman as virtuous as hand{ome was 
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net to forbid you to make a choice which 
interefts me as much as it does me honour ; 
it was even to encourage you. Your mo- 
detty has reverfed thin, os, an mes u have beer 
unjutt both towards yourfeif and me. Come 
and earn to judge better of the intentions of 
a good mother. I cifpofe of the heart of 
my daug shter, and J efteem none in the 
world more than yourfelf.” 

€ Come hither, my dear child, that I may 
embrace you, cried Lady S.ephens; you 


Of the Laws, of Punifoments, and of Exile, in Rufiia.—From Abbe d Au- 


UARY, 


fulfil the wifies of your mother, and you 
could not have faid betier, even if you had 
confulted my heart.” 

Mr. Stanhope haftened to them quite 
transported with joy. Never was marriage 
more uppiauded, mae for:unate than thems. 
Mr. Stanhope’s affection was divided be- 
tween his hades and her mother, and it 
was difficult to judge wh ch of the two he 
refpecied and Toved molt. 
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teroche’s Journey to Siberia. 


Voltaire tells us, in his Hiftory of 
M eo Ruffia, that, in 1722, Peter I. fi- 
nifhed the new code of laws begun in 1718, 
and improved under the Empreis Elizabeth. 
Peter I. forbad all the 
death, to deviate from this code, or to fub- 
ftitute their private opinions to the general 
Jaw. This fevere decree was fixed up, and 
is ftill pofted in ail the co.irts of judicature 
throughout the empire. He alfo forbad the 
Judges, under the fame penalties to receive 
any fees, and every man in office to accept 
of any prefents. Moens de la Croix, Cham- 
berlain to the Emprefs Catharine, and his 
filter, Madame de Bale, Lady of the bed- 
chamber to the Emprefs, being convicted of 
having tuken prefents, Moens was con- 
cemned to be beheaded, and his fifter, a fa- 
vourite of the Emprefs, to receive eleven 
ftrekes of the knout. 

This feverity is greatly relaxed fince the 
death of Peter 1. All the provinces I have 
pafled thr. mgh have their own courts of 
juttice, which are called Chanceries : ‘he 
tribunals, relating to civil and criminal mat- 
ters, depe nd upon the Senate, and upon the 
College of Juttice. I have obferved that, in 
all courts of Chancery at any diitance from 
the capital, juftice was almoft publiciy fold, 
and the poor man, though innocent, w.s 
generally facrificed to the wealthy criminal 

Since the acceffion of the Emprefs Eliza- 
beth to the throne of Ruffia, the punifh- 
ments are reduced to two kinds, the padegi 
and-the knout. 

The padogi are confidered in Ruffia 
merely as a correétion of the police, excr- 
eifed on the foldier by military difcipline, 
by the Nobility on their fervants, and by 
perfons in authority over ali fuch as are une 

der their command. 

I faw this punithment inflited at my re- 
tum from Tobolfky to St. Peterfburg I 
looked out of a window, on hearing fome- 
body cry out in the yard, where [ fiw two 


Judges, on pain of 


Ruffian flaves pulling a girl of fourteen or 
fifteen years of age by the arms; fh 
tall and well made. By her drefs 
peared to belon, to fome good rey Her 
head, dreficd without a cap, was reclined 
backwards; her eyes, fixed on one perfon, 
pleaded for "me rey; which her beauty thould 
fem to have infured he1, independent of her 
tears. Neverthelcfs, the Ruffians led her 
into the middle of the yard, and in an in- 
fant ftripped her to the w ilk they then 
aid her proftrate on the ground, and placed 
themfelves on their knees; one of them 
holding her head tight between his knees, 
and the other, the lower part of her body ; 
Rods were then b rousht, which they con- 
tinued conft: untly applying on the back of 
this girl, til] feme o ne cried out, Enor 4 
This unfortunate victim was then raifed, 
disfigured that fhe was {carcely to be known ; 
her face and her whole body being covered 
vith blood and dirt. This fevere punifh- 
ment led me to im ‘ne, that the young girl 
had been guilty of {me very flagrant ot- 
fence: Some days afier I learned, that the 
was a Lady's waiting-maid ; and that her 
mittref$’s hufband had : ordered her to be pus 
nithed in that manner, on account of {ome 
negleét. In any ole part of the world, 
fhe might perhaps bave been turned away, 
if her miftrefs had happened to be in an u tf 
humour. The Roflians think themfelves 
obliged to treat their forvants thus, in ordcr 
to make them faithful. Thefe unhappy 
flaves, finding fo many petty tyrants in 
their matters, are obliged on this account ta 
live in perpetual mittroft; fo that even in 
the midit of their families, they are under 
a neceflity of being conitantly on their guard 
with every one who come s near them, 

] never faw the pinifhment of the knout 
inflicted; but as I was going over St. Pe- 
terfburg with a foreigner, who conduéted 
me to tec all the curiofities in the i we 
{topped on the fpet where Mad, Lapow- 
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chin had fuffere! this punifiment. The fo- 
reigner had been prefent on this occaiion, 
and was {till fo much affected with the af- 
fair, that he gave me a particular account 
of it on the very fpot. I fhall relate the in- 
cident as he told it me. 

Every body, who has been at St. Peterf- 
burg, kaows thot Mad. Lapouchin was one 
of the fineft women belonging to the Court 
of the Emprefs Elizabeth: She was inti- 
mately connected witha foreign Ambaflador, 
then engaged in a confpiracy. Mad. La- 
pouchin, who was fuppo!ed to he an ac- 
complice, was condemned, by the Emprefs 
Elizabeth, to undergo the punifhnient of 
the knout She appeared at the place of ex 
ecution, in a genteel undyefs, which contri- 
buted till to heighten her beauty. The 
fweetnels of her countenance, and her viva- 
city, were fuch as might indicate indifcre- 
tion, but not even the {hadow of guilt; al- 
though I have ben allured by every perfon 
of whom I have made inquiry, that fhe was 
really guilty. Young, lovely, admired and 
fought for at the Court, of which flie was 
the life and fpirit ; inftcad of the number of 
admirers her beauty ufually drew aiter her, 
fhe then faw herfelf furrounded by execu- 
tioners. She looked on them with aftonith- 
ment, feeming to doubt whether fuch pre- 
parations were intended for her: One of the 
executioners then pulled off a kind of cloke 
which covered her bofom ; her modefty tak- 
ing the alarm made her {tart back a few 
fieps ; fhe turned pale, and burft into tears 
Her cloaths were foon after ft:ipped off, and 
in a few moments fhe was quite naked to 
the waift, expofed to the eager looks of a 
vaft concourfe of people profoundly filent. 
One of the executioners then feized her by 
both hands, and, turning half round, threw 
her on his back, bending forwards, fo as to 
raife her a few inches from the ground ; The 
other executioner then laid hold of her delicate 
limbs with his rough hands hardened at the 

slcugh, and, without any remorfe, adjufted 
om en the back of his companion, im the 
propcreit pofture fer receiving the punith- 
ment. Sometimes he laid his large hand 
brutally upon her head, in order to make 
her keep it down; fometimes like a butcher 
oing to flay a lamb, he feemed to foothe 
“ as foon as he had fixed her in the moit 
favourable attitude. 

This executioner then took a kind of 
whip called knout, made of a Jong ftrap of 
Jeather prepared for this purpofe: He then 
retreated a few fteps, mealuring the requifite 
diltance witha fleady eye ; and, leaping back - 
ward, gave a ftroke with the end of the 
whip, fo as to carry away a flip of tkin from 


the neck to the bottom of the bagk: Then 
fiviking his feet againtt the ground he took 
his aim for applying a fecond blow parallel to 
the former ; {fo that in a few moments all the 
fkin of her back was cut away in final] flips, 
moft of which remained hanging to the fhift. 
Her tongue was cut out immediately after, 
and the was direétly banithed into Siberia. 
This incident is known to all perfons who 
have been in Ruffia. In 31762, the was 
recalled from banifhment by Peter III. 

The ordinary punifhment of the knout 
is not difgraceful, becaufe every individual 
under this defpotic government is expofed to 
incidents of the fame nature, which have 
often been the conféquence merely of Court 
intrigues. 

Ruffians who have committed crimes, 
with regard to fociety, are condemned to 
the great knout. This punifhment is gene- 
rally ufed on the fame occafions, as racking 
on the wheel in France. ‘The great knout 
differs only in fome particulars from the 
common knout : The criminal is raifed into 
the air by means of a pully fixed to a gal- 
lows, anda cord faftened to the two wrifts 
tied together ; a piece of wood is placed be- 
tween his two legs, alfo tied together; and 
another of a crucial form under’ his breatt. 
Sometimes his hands are tied behind his 
back ; and, when he is pulled up in this po- 
fition, his fhoulders diflocated. 

The executioners can make this punifh- 
ment more or lefs cruel ; They are fo dex- 
terous, that, when a criminal is condemned 
to die, they can make him expire at pleafurc, 
either by one or feveral lathes. 

Befides the punifhment of the knout, that 


of breaking on the wheel was in ufe before- 


the reign of the Emprefs Elizabeth. Some- 
times criminals were impaled through the 
fide: Sometimes they were hanged by the 
ribs upon hooks; in which fituation they 
lived feveral days; as did woman who were 
buried alive up to the fhoulders, for the 
murder of their hufbands. Beheading was 
a punifhment equally inflited on the com- 
mon people as on the Nobility. 

It appears evidently from the example of 
the kingdom of Ruflia,~that neither the 
death of criminals, nor the feverity of their 
corporal punifhments, do contribute to re- 
form mankind. 

The Emprefs Elizabeth has kept up the 
uniihment of the knout only, as I have 
cfore obferved ; criminals are even feldom 

condemned ta.this ; banifhing of the Ncbi- 
lity, confifcating their property, and put- 
ting the common people to public labour, 
have been fubttituted inftead of it. I have 
known féveral perfons, who blamed the 
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c 
sonduét of the Emprefs Elizabeth in this 
efpeét, confidering thefe punifhments as too 
mild. 

There may bz fome reafon for this opinion 
with regard to crimes of a peculiar nature ; 
ut it is evident that fuch perfons were little 
acquainted with the nature of banifhment as 
practifed in Kuffia 

All criminals condemned to public Ia- 
bour are treated in the dame manner; they 
are {hut up in prifons furrounded by a large 
piece of ground inclofed with ftakes, fifty 
or fixty feet high; in bad weather they re- 
tire within the prifon, and when the feafon 
permits they walk about in the incloture. 
They have all chains to their feet, and are 
kept for a very trifling expence, being ge- 
nerally allowed nothing but bread and wa- 
ter, or, according to the place they are in, 
fome other food inftead of bread. They 
are gucrded by a certain number of foldiers, 
who Jead them to the mines, or other public 
Jabours ; where they are treated with the ut- 
moft feverity. ‘This punifhment in many 
inilances is not adequate to the crimes: It 
has not that effect on the minds of the Ruf- 
fians as one might expect, becaufe they are 
flaves. It would certainly have a very dif- 
ferent effect on a free and civilifed nation; 
where a perpetual puxithment of this kind 
would prove a more powerful reftraint on 
the peeple than the tear of death. Some 
villains even Jook upon that moment as the 
end of all their fufferings, te which circum- 
{tance we may impute the refolution with 
which fome of them have behaved on the 
{caifold ; but I believe it might be very dan- 
gerous to expofe fuch criminals, as they do 
in Kuffia, to the public view. The habit 
of feeing thefe unhappy people at length de- 
firoys feniibility; and this féntiment is of 
fuch importance to fociety, that every me- 
thod onght to be taken to prelerve it among 
people who are already pofleffed of it, or to 
excite it in the breafts of thofe who are yet 
ftrangers to it. I am perfuaded that the 
difagreeable fight of fuch a number of 
wretches in chains as are met with in moft of 
the towns in Ruffia, has contributed much 
to produce that ferocity and favagenefe of 
characier fo remarkable among the imhabi- 
tants of this realm. 

All exiled perfons are not confined. 
While I was at a manufa€tory in Siberia, 
where I came to get fome things I wanted, 
made under my own infpection, a man, 
whom I tcok at firit for a Ruffian peafant, 
came into the fame place. His countenance 
was pale, his beard long and difgufting, his 
drefs was ragged, and his whole appearance 
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exprefled the greated mifery. Obferving 
that he fixed his eyes on me, and that there 
was a kind of unealinels ditfufed over his 
fingular countenance, I could not avoid be- 
ing furprifed. I went up to him in order 
to inake fome inquiries; but how great was 
my aitonifhment, when under fuch an ap- 
pearance I found a man of extraordinary 
learning ! He converfed with me in Latin 
upon the f{ciences, upen government, and 
upon the interefts of the European powers, 
&c. I foon found that he was one of the un- 
fortunate exiles who live in this country, I 
was going on with my converfation, when 
I obferved a Ruffian foldier come in, who 
turned pale on feeing me with this man. As 
I was acquainted with the country, I wink- 
ed upon the exile, who underftood me, left 
off {peaking without turning about, and 
foon after went away. I took care not to 
follow him, however defirous I was of do- 
ing it. I fearched for him in vain fome 
days after, walking about in all places 
where I had hopes of meeting with him: I 
never faw him after, and imagine he muft 
have been confined at Jeaft for fome time. 

Bznithment in Siberia is a kind of ftate of 
reprobation ; it makes a man fo miferable 
that, although he lives among his fellow. 
creatures, every body flies from him; no 
perfon dares to have any kind of conneétion 
with him; but this is not fo much on ac~ 
count of the crime he is fuppofed to have 
been guilty of, as for fear of the Govern- 
ment. 

The leaft unhappy of the exiles are fuch 
as are allowed to go into fervice mong the 
Ruffians; they hve at leat with human 
beings. I have known fome of thefe very 
well fatisied with their condition; living 
with merchants who had fome regard fer 
theft unfortunate people. One of thele ex- 
iles brought me one day a finall phial full of 
a liquor which he affured me was a fove- 
reign remedy againft all difeafes. It may 
readily be imagined that I gave him what- 
ever he atked for it. 

I have read in the works of fome preced- 
ing travellers, that the exiles in Siberia were 
employed in hunting the animals which fup- 
ply the Ruffans with their beautiful furrs. I 
have never been a witnefs of this practice, 
but indeed it was impoffible for me to fee 
every thing. Befides, the Ruflians are ir 
general fo miftruftful, that when they are 
atked any queftions, even concerning mat~- 
ters independent of Government, they al- 
ways aniwer, * God knows, and the Ban- 
prels.’ 
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The DirFERENCE of Men’s DESTINY.——A Turkith Tale. 


Sultan of the Turks, who was very 

fond of reafoning on good and evil 
with his old Vifer, was glad to know what 
he thought on the difference of the deftiny of 
men, * Why does the lage, faid he to him, 
almoft conftantly groan under affii€tion and 
wretchednefs, whilft for the moft part the 
foo! and madman live furrounded with glo- 
ry, pleafures, and affluence? Wifdom, the 
portion of the former, can neither make him 
forefee nor avoid impending ills ; and the lat- 
ter, notwithftanding his indifcretion, enjoys 
permanent happinefs.” * Sire, anfwered the 
Vifir, God alone is the fovereign Dil- 
penfer of good and evil. Men mutt fub- 
mittotheir deftiny, fuch as it is written down 
with the * Divine Pen, on the ¢ Sacred 
Tablet of the eternal decrees. Nothing can 
deftroy the order cf the events marked out 
on this marvellous tablet, which is fufpended 
in the midit of the feventh heaven.—The 
hiftory I am going to relate to-your High- 
nefs wii] ferve as a procf of what I have ad- 
vanced :” 


Asfendiar, a younger fon of a King of 
Greece, was remarkabie from his early youth 
for a character of recolleétion and meditative 
mind, which made his father apprehentive 
left this Prince, born fo near the ‘I hrone, 
fhould place himfelf on it to the prejudiee of 
the prefumptive heir. 

The King was not fo cruel as to put this 
Prince to death, who was guilty of no crime; 
but, ashe felt no inclination for him, to pre- 
vent Asfendiar’s becoming an ufurper, he re- 
moved him net only from his palace, but 
alfo banifhed hin his State; and exerciled 
hard-heartednefs fo far upon him as to give 
him no help for his fubfittence, thus aban- 
doning him to the cares of Providence 
which watches over the diftrefled and unfor- 
tunate. 

So unmerited a difgrace, far from deject- 
ing the young Prince, did not even feem to 
furprife him. Perfuaded by the profound 
ftudy he had made in the law of i:ahomet, 
of that { Fatality, which nothing can reiift, 
and which forcibly carries off along with it all 

events, 


* (The Divine Pen) Alzazel, one of the moft efteemed Commentators of the Koran, ia 
his expofition of the Profeition of Faith of the Sonnites, or orthodox Mutiulmans, de- 


feribes this pen, as follows : 


* Jt is an article of faith to believe in the Divine Pen created by the finger of God. The 
matter of this pen is of pearls. A horfman, driving with full fpeed, would {earce run over 
its length in five hundred years. This pen has the virtue of writing of itfelf, and without 
the help of a foreign hand, the paft, the prefent, and the future. ‘The ink in the pen is a 
fubtile light. ‘The Angel Seraphacl is the only one that can read the characters written by 
this wonderful pen. “It has four and twenty nibs, which will net ceafe writing till the day 
of judgment every thing that is to happen in the world. 


The title of the fixty-eighth chapter of the Koran is ¢ The Pen ;” becaufe Mahomet be- 
gins this chapter by thefe words : ¢ I fwear by the Divine Pen, &c.” 

t+ (The Sacred Tablet) The Muffulmans calli it ¢ Ellouh el mahfoud :’ The plate 
well kept.” Theie are the words of Gelaleddin, another much elteemed Commentator of 
the Koran. 

* This tablet is fufpenced in the midft of the feventh heaven, and is carefully guarded by 
the Angels to prevent the Devils making the leait change in any thing written on it. Its 
Jength is equal to the fpacethat lies between heaven and earth, and its breadth is as from eaft 
to weft. This tablet, or rather marvellous plate, confifts of but one pearl of an altonilhing 
whitenefs,’ 

T (Fatality) Algazel, above cited, thus fpeaks of the will of God, in his Expofition of 
the Mahometan Faith 

* Yes, the great Being wills whatever exifts; itis he himfelf that regulates and difpofes 
the fecret fprings of all that we fee appear new: Every thing in the heavens and on the 
earth is fubje&t to the ceconomy of his Providence. ‘That which is limited extended, little, 
great, good, ufeful, hurtful, faith, incredulity, falvation, reprobation, augmentation, the 
want of fpiritua] joys, obedience, rebellion, in fhort, all that moves, is by the {pring of 
the celeftial power, and is fuftained by the help of the divine will: Now all that the Su- 
preme Being wills mutt infallibly happen ; and-what he does not will can never have aay 
effect; nay, even, there is not a twinkling of the eye, nor motion of the foul againft his 
wsll; God himtclf ts the principle of Beings ; he is their Creator, and will give them a 
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events, without its being in the power of hu- 
man prudence to retard or hinder the courfe 
of them, he refolved to fubmit. 

He travelled on, not knowing where he 
was going, and fill mufing on his misfor- 
tune, when he met with a young man of a 
very comely afpeét, and whofe politenc fs 
equalled his handfome appearance. ‘TI his 
unknown perfon, taken with the Prince's 
exterior, afked him leave to travel with him. 

Neceflity, eccafion, conformity of for- 
tune, fo united thofe two young adventurers, 
that in lefS than a day they placed an intire 
confidence in each other. ‘The next day they 
were joined by another traveller: ’T'was the 
fun of a merchant, who feemed to be a pro- 
ficient in his father’s profeflion. ‘The new- 
comer’s converfation pleafed our travellers, 
and they willingly made him a companion 
of their fortune. 

A tirong and vigorous country labourinz- 
man, whom they met the third day, having 
told them that he was going to feek for 
work in the city of Laodicea, which they 
now began to approach ; the three pilgrims 
admitted him into their fuciety, which hi- 
therto had not been well ftocked with mo- 
ney, the little they could mufter up having 
been foon expended on their wants. 

Now is the time, faid the peafant to his 
companions, for employing the talents Hea- 
ven has granted to each of us, unlefs we 
have a mind to become the fad victims of 
wretchedneds. 

Friends, replied Asfendiar, why fhould 
you be follicitous concerning a futurity, 
which we neither can forefzenor change ? Our 
fate is marked cut en the divine tabiet, and, 
if Providence has dettined any good for us, 
we fhall become its peaceable pofleffors, with- 
out any trouble or labour ; but, if FProvi- 


dence has allotted indigence for our portion, 
all our efforts will terminate in impotence, 
and nothing will be able to make it revoke its 
decrees. 

The handfome young man fpoke againft 
what the Prince fiid. He maintained that 
an amiable igure was one of the beft ways 
for fuccecding in the world. You are laviff 
ia the praife of a very fiail advantage, ¢- 
plied the merchant's fon. Beauty is a capi- 
tal that fhon {ips out of the poilei!or’s hands, 
and tts income is very uncertain; but genius 
is the true fource of riches. He only can fix 
the inconftancy of foitune, who can join 
prudence and aétiviiy, with a thorough 
knowledge of bulinefs. 

For my past, faid the countryman, my 
real opinion is, that whoever has arms, and 
has a mind to make good ufe of them, is 
fure of not dying of hunger. Labour is a 
certain refource againft indigence; any thing 
elf is quite uncertain. 

Asfendiar was vexed to fee his compa- 
nions depend rather on their talents than 
Providence ; he forgot nothing that might 
make them unlearn their error, and quoted 
to them feveral pafflages of the ti 
The peafant underftood but litdle of fuch 
fublime matters; he was hungry, and he 
knew that he who fpoke f0 well had nothing 
to dine upon. 

He therefore paffed into a neighbouring 
foreft to gather the dead wood he faw in 
good plenty. Having bound up féveral 
tazgots, he carried them on his back to the 
city, fold them, and with the money pur- 
chfed previfions, which were a very feafon- 
able fupply to this philofophic company, 
and he had the advantage of feeding thofe 
who believed they had more wit than him- 
felt. 


new order after their deftru&tion: He does whatever he pleafes; his fentence is irrevocable 
and his decrees immutable: Belides, man is neceffarily rebellious, if he has not the imme- 


diate concurrence of the divine Grace and Mercy. 


O vain and little man! thou wantelt 


ftrength to obey the Being of Beings, if thou art not the obje&t of his complaifince, and if 
& Fe SS» } | ? 
thou receivett not to determine thee the influence of tne Supreme will. 

The 3d verfe of the 17th chapter of the Koran eltablithes the doom of f:tality in a much 


ftronger manner. 


Mahomet makes God {peik in this manner: * And we have hung’ a- 


bout the neck of each mana bird.’ The beit interpreiers of the Koran underftand, by the 
word ¢ bird,’ the happy or anhappy deftiny; the fame way as the Latins by the words 
‘bona, mala avis,” a good or bad bird,” underitood a good or bad augury. 

Mogiahed, a Commentator of the Koran, adds thefe words as the meaning of the verfe 
juft cited: ¢ All men at their birth havea paper hung about their neck, on which is written 


their {alvation or reprobation.’ 


The 11th chapter of the Koran has feveral paffazes alluding to the fame. 


Houd, who 


is the Prophet Heber, fays in this chapter, {peaking to the people, towhom he had been fént : 
* I placed all my confidence in Ged, who is my Lord and your Lord; for there is no 
creature on earth but he holds within his hands by the tuft of hair on his forehead, to con- 
duét him in the right road where he pleafes.” The interpreters of this paflage fay that this 
way of fpeaking, ‘ To hold one by the forelock,’ henifies to be abfolute Mafter of 
his perion ; fo that hz can do nothing but as directed by han who holds him by that part. 
The 








The handfome young man had a mind to 
be ufeful in his turn. He went to the 
town, and, as he wes thinking with himfif 
on the means to profit by his talents, an old 
woman accofting, told hin, that arich Lady 
had {een him from her window, and would 
be glad to have the pleafure of his company. 
He fhewed no unwillingnefs to engage in 
the adventure, and returned to his compa- 
nions with more ample and better provi- 
fions than the countryman had brought with 
him. 

The trader’s fon, who hal entertained 
the focicty with grand commercial views, and 
the moft effectual means for raifiag a for- 
tune, afhamed of being hitherto fo ufelefs, 
refolved to férve his companions in_ his 
way, and for that purpofe borrowed fome 
pieces of money of the hand{ume young 
man. 

With this trifling help he fchemed the 
procuring fomething confiderable. Going 
ttraight to the port of Laodicea, he perceived 
a flip, which had jult caft anchor. Having 
informed himfelf what fort of merchandifes 
were become fcarceft, he learned that, the 
olive-trees having almott all died that year, 
oil was much wanting, and that the flip he 
had juft feen, fortunately laden with that 
commodity, was expected with the createft 
impatience. 

Nothing further feemed neceffary to ex- 
pedite bufincfs than to {peak to the owner of 
the cargo; he was not known, but his in- 
duftry fupplied the place of credit. Tam in 
trade, faid he, with Ibrahim, the moft confi- 
derable merchant in this citys he has fent 
me to acquaint you that you muti let him 
have all your oils, that you may fpeedily re- 
turn with a freth cargo. It 1s jut you fhould 
be benefited by the scarcity of the commodi- 
ty; we fhall give you per mieaiure two 
drachms of gold more than we did laft year. 
Here is earneft for you; write down ibra- 
him’s name and mine. 

The bargan concluded, the adventurer 
hafted away to [brahim’s boule. Sir, faid 
he, one you do not know now mikes you 
a tender of more wealth, than your beft 
friends ever did. You have little or no oil 
im your warehoufes, and J} thought I fhould 
ferve you by bargaining in your name for all 
that is juft now arrived. Ebrahim, quite 
pleafed, ratifies the bargain; they go to- 
gether to the port, and get on bard the thip, 
furrounded by a croudof merchants, but all 
finding to their grief that they were difap- 
pointed. 

Ibrahim paid faithfully the owner, and 
rewarded the induftrious broker, who, well 
fatisfed, ran to his comrades with the preci- 
ous fruit of his induitry. 
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Friends, faid the King’s fon, ye have 
been all three very fortunate, each in his 
way; but ye are much mittaken, if ye be- 
lieve ye have done any thing more than ex2- 
cute the decrees of Providence, which has di- 
rected all that has pafled. We are blind in- 
ftruments. I have fewer talents than all of 
you; but who knows what the great Artifi- 
cer will aé by me; to-mcrrow I will re- 
pair to the town, refigned to whatever may 
there await me. 

The next day, after making a fervant 
prayer to him that governs all by his tran- 
icendent wifdom, the Monarch’s fon fet out 
under the guidance of histtar. He enters Lao- 
dicea ; and the firft thing he hearsis: ¢ Our 
Sultan is dead, and we have no offspring of 
fo good a Matter to govern us by his wif- 
dom.’ ‘The mourning feemed to be as fin- 
cere as general; every one wept, tore their 
hair, and rent their cloaths in the Eaitern 
manner. 

Asfendiar was attentive to every particu- 
lar, but, being under no affiflion, thought 
himéelf not obliged to thed tears. His cold 
and curious air was difpleafing to the good 
Monarch’s fervants, and, being fulpeéted of 
fome finifter defigns, he was taken up for 
a Spy, and Jaid in ivons, the very time the 
Sultan’s body was carrying to the {epulchre. 
Providence, which he fill kept in view, 
threw him into the moft difmal of dungeons, 
where he lay forgotten and neglefted two 
whole days, without food cf any kind. 

The poor Prince comforted himfelf with 
the thought, that God, who fo ufefully em- 
ploys the infruments of his eleflion, deltroys 
often thofe he judges uitlefs. He fupported 
his misfortune with the Httle that remained 
to him of philofophic courage, which his fuf- 
fering heart was almott ready to belye ; and 
in this fituation was he, when he heard men 
coming towards his prifon, ordering him to 
appear before the Divan. 

Asfendiar followed his guards refigned to 
the death he had already {een fo near. The 
Grandees, ailzmbled in the Chamber of the 
Throne, were not azreed in the choice of him 
who was to fill it. One of them, dreading 
the confequences of a civil war, had remon- 
ftrated that the enemy kept {pies in their ci- 
ty ; that one of theny was in irons, that feve- 
ral others might have cfcaped the vigilance 
of the Minifiers, and that the intelligence 
they thould give their Mzfer might prove 
fatal to the State. ‘he Grandees, intim - 
dated by this theech, defired to interrogate 

fpy; and this was the rea- 
fon of Asfendiar’s being introduced into the 
Atiembly. 

‘The Prince made no fecret of his name, 

birch, motives for quiitizg his country, wee 
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ef his adventures, and the reflexions that had 
eccafioned them. Asfendiar explained him- 
felf with great elevation of {pirit and fenti- 
ments of noble elocution. His affecting 
narrative, his conitancy, his confidence m 
the fupreme Being, the rigour of his misfor- 
tunes, and the integrity of his condust, funk 
deep into the minds of all the affittants. Se- 
veral knew his features they had {een at his 
father’s court; and, amidit the embarafl- 
ment of chufing an equal for their matter, 
they were almoft unanimous in ele: ting Af- 
fendiar. Heaven, undoubtedly, cri ied they, 
has fent this ftranger to terminate our dif. 
putes. He only is : worthy to reign over us, 
who, the iffue of blood royal, has the vir- 
tues of his anceftors to imitate. His expe- 
rience of his misfertunes, his noble and ma- 
jeftic air, every concurring circumftance is a 
prefaze to us, that he will be a great Kinz, 
intirely devoted to procure the happinefs and 
glory of his fubjeéts. 

‘The whole allembly now acknow ledging 
him for their Sovereign, he pafled in an in- 
ftant from the prifon to the throne. Prepa- 
rations were made for his coronation ; 
he was cloathed with a precious robe, 
and, being placed on the back of a 
white elephant, according to cuftom, w 
led about the principal ftreets of the city, t 
be expofed to the reipesi, almoft the a li 
tion of his new fubjects. 

Three days had now paffed fince he had left 
the companions of his misfortunes. ‘Thele, 
who loved the Monarch’s fun, were in pain 


dn all Chara&ters, equally applauded 
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aout what might happen to him, and all 
went to the city to inquireafter him, ‘Thee 
learned on arriving, that a new Sultan had 
been procl: umed. They hoped the day of 
his being crowned wor ld be a ci ay of grace 
for all diftrefled piuoners. As Asfendiar 
was parading the principal fireet, to their 
great altonifhment, they faw him the ob ect 
of all this pomp and magnificence. The 
Monarch did not disdain to know and ac- 
knowledge his comrades. Making them to 
approach, not yet recovered from their ex- 
treme furprife: © Here are my friends, f.id 
he to the people, and in them you te one of 
the greateit effects of providence.’ then 
turning to his companions: ¢ Do not believe 
that it is I that made myfelf the Sultan of 
Laodice», but that, when I fhall he:p on 
you the benefits my gratitude is indebted to 
you for, you receive from me what the Om- 
nipotent alone has referved alone for you. 
We are all flaves of the fupreme Being ; but 
none of us know the deit:iny reierved for use" 
In faét, this Prince fuflered Providence to 
act in hin, which had reiolved to make of 
him one of the greatett of the world. He 
heaped wealth on the companions of his 
mifery, 2ud procured the happinels of his 
people by a wile and good government. 

€ sire, purlued the old Viiir, direéting his 
difcourfe to the Sultan, 
hiftory ought to diflpate your doubts, and 
convince you that none can avoid thew det- 
tiny.’ 


his Matter, this 


1 and _cenfured, as it furts the different 


Inclinations, Inte refs, or Prejudices of Men, a ju/t Medium fosmid be hela 
to; but here we may rather lean to the flate of Faéis as reprcfented by 


Friends and Enemies ; 


and for this Reafon in the following Memoirs of the 


LIFE of the Rev. Mr. GEORGE WHITEFIELD, to which we have 
prefixed a fine Engraving of bis HEAD, we foal neither add nor diminth 
any thing in the Account he has given of himje if in his own ‘fournals, or in 
that delivered as Truti by bis own Partifans. 


R. Whitefield was born in Gloucef- 
ter, in the month of December, 


1714, at the Bell-inn ; and fays cf himfelf 


in his Journal, that he was froward from his 
mother’s womb. He was fo brutifh as to 
hate inftruétion, and ufed purpofely to fhun 
all opportunities cf receiving it. He was 
guilty of {ome very early aéts of uncleannefs, 
and was much addiéted to lying, filthy talk- 
ing, and foolith jefting. Sometimes he ufed 
to curfe, if not fwear. Stealing from his 
mother he thought no theft at all, and ufed 
to make no fcruple of taking money out of 


her pocket before fhe was up. He fre- 
quently betrayed his truft, and more thon 
once {pent money he took in the houf:, in 
buying fruits, tarts, and the like to fatisty 
his fenfval appetite. He broke numbers of 
Sabb: iths, and generally uled to behave him- 
felf very irreve! rently im God's fanctuary. He 
{pent much meney in plays, and in the 
common entertainments of the age. Cards 
and reading romances were his “nents de- 
light. He joined often with others in play- 
ing roguifh tricks, hut was generally, it 
not always, happily detested, tor which . 
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bad often afterwards bieffed and praifed 
God. 

It would be endle’s, he fays sf him- 
felf, to recount the fins and cffences of his 
younger days ; they wore nore in number 
than the hairs of his head. His heart wou!d 
fail him at the reomembraiice of them, was 
he not aflured that his Redeemer lived, ever 
to make interceffion for him ; and, however 
the young man in the Gofpel might boait 
how he had kept the commandments 
from his youth, with fhome and confu‘on 
of face he was wont to confeis, that he ha 
broken them all from his youth. Whatever 
forefeen fitnefS for fi:lvaiion others might 
talk of and glory in, he difclaimed any fuch 
thing. If he traced himielf from his cradle 
to hts manhood, he could fee nothing in 
himflf but a fitnels to be damned 5 and, if 
the Almighty had not prever:ted him by his 
grace and wrought moit powerfully upon 
his fcul, quickening him by his free {pirit 
when dead in trefpaffes and fins, le had 
now either been fitting in carkneis, and in 
the fhadow of death ; or condemned, as the 
due reward of his crimes, to be for ever 
lifting up his eyes in torments. 

But fuch, he adils, was the free grace of 
God to him, that though corruption worke: 
fo ttrongly in his foul, and produced fuch 
early and bitter fruits, yet he could recol!eé 
very eaily movings of the blefled Spirit upon 
his heart, fuflicient to fatisfy him that God 
loved him with an everlafting love, and fe- 
parated him even from his mother’s womb, 
for the work for which he afterwards was 
pleafed to call him. 

He had early fome convictions of fin, and 
once, he fays, when fome perfons, as they 
frequently did, made it their bufinels to teize 
him, he immediately retired to his room, and, 
kneeling down, with many tears, prayed 
over that pfalm wherein David fo often re- 
peats thefe words, § But in the name of the 
Lord I will deftrey them.” He was always 
fond of being aClergyman,and ufed f equent- 
ly to imitate the Mimitiers reading praye: send 
other parts of their fun&ion. Some of the 
money he ufed to fieal from his parent he 
gave tothe poor, and fume books of devo- 
tion he privately took from others. 

His mother was very careful of his edu- 
cation, and always kept him in his tender 
years from intermeddliag in the leaft with 
the public bufineis. 

About the tenth year of his age, his mo- 
ther married a fecond time. It proved what 
the world calls an unhappy match, but Ged 
over-ruled it, he fays, for good. 

When he was about twelve, he was 
placed at a ichool called S:, Mary de Crypt, 


in Gloucefter, the only grammar-{chool he 
ever went to. He having a good elocution 
and memory, he was remarked for making 
fpeeches before the Corporation at their an- 
nual vifitation, but he could not then fay 
he fclt any drawings of God upon his 
foul fur a year or two, fzving that he laid 
cut fome of the money that was given him 
on thefe occafions, in buying Ken’s Manual 
tor Winchetter fcholars, a book that had 
much affected him when his brother ufed to 
read it in his mothe:’s troubles, and which, 
for fome time afier he bought it, was of 
great benefit to his foul. 

During the tme of his being at ichool, 
he wasvery fond of reading plays, and kept 
from fchoo! feveral days together, to pre- 
pare himicif for aéting them. His maiter, 
odierving his turn of mind, and that fome 
cthers of his {cholars flood affected the fame 
way, compofed fomething of this kind for 
them himfelf, and caufed young White- 
field to drefs himfelf in women’s clo:ths, 
which he had often done, to act a part be- 
fore the Corporation. The remembrance of 
this often covered him, he fays, with con- 
fulion of face, and he hoped would do fo, 
even to the end of his life. 

Before he was fifteen, having, as he 
thought, made a fufficient progre{s in the 
claffics, and, at the bottom, longing to be 
fit at liberty from the confinement of a 
fchool, he one day told his mother, fince 
her circumftances would not permit her to 
give himan Univer!.ty education,more Jearn- 
ing he thoueht would {poil him fer a tradef- 
man, and therefore he judged it beft not to 
learn Latin any longer, She at firft refufed 
to content ; but his corruptions foon got the 
better of her good-nature. Hereupon, for 
fome time, he went to learn to write only. 
But his mother’s cireumftances being much 
on the decline, and being tractable that way, 
he from time to time began to affift her oc- 
cafionally in the public-houfé, till at length 
he put on his blue apron and {nuffers, wath- 
ed mops, cleanféd rooms, and, in fhort, 
became a profeffed and common waiter. 

Notwithitending he was thus employed 
ina large inn, ond had fometimes the care 
of the whole houfe upon his hands, yet he 
compofed two or three fermons, and dedi- 
cated one of them in particular to his elder 
brother. Cre time, he remembers he was 
very much pretfed to felf-examination, and 
found himflf very unwilling to look into 
his heart. Frequently he read the Bible 
when fitting up at night. Seeing the boys 


go by to fchool had often cut him to the 
heart ; and the youth, he calls dear, fince 
dead, would ofien come inticating him, 

when 
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when ferving at the bar to go to Oxiord. 
His general anfwer was, ¢ I with I could.’ 

After he had conunued about a year in 
this fervile employment, his mother was 
obliged to leave the inn. His brother, who 
had been bred up for the bufinefs, married, 
whereupon all was made over to him; and, 
George being accuftomed to the houfe, it 
was judged belt that he dhould continue there 
as an affittant. But it happened that his 
fitter-in-law and hecould by no means agree ; 
and therefore, after continuing a long while 
under a great burden of mind, he at length 
refolved, “thinking his abfence would make 
all things eaty, to go away. <Accordinsty, 
by the advice of his brother, and confent of 
his mother, he went to {ee his elder brother, 
then fettled at Briftol. 

Here, he obferves, God was pleafed to 
give him great fenfible devotion, and fill 
him with fuch un{peakabie raptures, parti- 
cularly once in St. John’s church, that he 
was carried out beyond himéelf; and felt 
great hungerings and thirftings after the 
bicfled Sacrament, and wrote many letters 
to his mother, telling her he would never 
go into the public employment again. Tho- 
mas a Kempis was his great deligh it, and he 

was always impatient till the bell rung to 
cail hm to tread the courts of the Lord’s 
houf. But, in the midft of thef iilumina- 
tions, fomething fecretly whifpered, * ‘This 
woud not laft.’ 

And indeed {0 it happened ; for when he 
left Briftol, as he did in about two months, 
and returned to Gloucciter, he changed his 
devotion with his place: All his fervour 
went off, and he had no inclination to go to 
church or draw nigh unto God. However, 
he had fo much religion left, as to perfift in 
his refolution not to live in the inn; and 
therefore lis mother gave him Ieave, tho’ 
her income was but fimall, to have a bed 
upon the ground, and live a her hcufe, ull 
Providence fhould point out a place tor 
him. 

Having now, as he thought, nothing to 
do, it was a proper feafon for Satan to vemipt 
him. Much of his time he {pent in read- 
ing plays, and in fauntering from piuce to 

lace. He was careful to adorn his body, 
but took little pains to deck and beautity 
his foul. Evil conmunications with his old 
{chool-tzllows foon corrupted his good man- 
ners. By fecing their evil practices, all 
fenfé of religion oradu: lly wore off his mind, 
and at leneth he fell into a fecret fin, the dif 
mal effes:s of which he felt and groaned un- 
der ever fince. 

Having lived thus for fome confiderable 
time, a young ftudent, who was once. his 


{chool-fellow, and then a Servitor of Pem- 
broke-college, Oxford, came to pay his 
mother a vilit. Among other converia tion, 
he told her how he had difch: arced all co!- 
lege expences this quarter, and received 
apenny. U ipeo that his mother immediate- 
ly cried out: ¢ This will do for my fon.” 
Then turning to him, faid, * Will you go 
to Oxford, George?” He reph * With 
ail my heart.’ Whereupon havin 3 the fame 
friends that this young ftudent had 1, hism 
ther, without delay, waited onthem. I wi 
promifed their intereft to get him a Servie 
tor's pla ice in the fame coll ge. She then 
ap] ed to his old mafter, who much ap» 
proved of his coming to to {chcol again. 

In about a week he went and entered 
himfelf, and {pared no pains to get forward 
in his book, God was peal ed, “he fays, to 
give hy im his bleffing, and he learned much 
fafter than he did before. But all this while 
he continued in fin, and, at length, go: zc- 
quainted with fuch a fet of debauched, »! 
doned, atheiftical youths, that, if ( ou, by his 
free, unmerited, and elpecial or 
ddineved him cut of ther ais, hie wd 
long fince have fat in the 
Ry keeping company will ils 
thoughts of religion grew mc 
Jike theirs, He went to pul ayy 
out ta make ipot and walk about. | 
took picafure in thar lewd converlation. Hs 
begin to reafon as they did, and was in 2 
fair way of being as infainous as the wor 
of them. 

BuiGod, even here, ftopped him, when run- 
ning on in afull career tohell. } or juftas he 
Ww as “upon the brink of ruin, he gave him fuch 
te of their principles and practices, 
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tue 
that he difcovered them to his matter, wha 
foon put a ftop te their proceedings. 

Bemg thus delivered out of the fhares of 
the devil, he began to be more and mere fe~ 
rious, and felt the Spirit of God at different 
times working powel fully and convincingly 
upon his foul. One day in particular, as he 

was coming down ftairs, and overheard his 
friends {pe vaking well of him, God fo 
dccply convicted him of hypocrify, that, 
though he had formed frequent but ineffec- 
tual refolutions before, yet he had then pow- 
er given him over his fecret and darling 
fin. Notwithitanding, fome time after be- 
ing overtaken in liquor, as he had been 
twice or thrice in his life-time, Satan gained 
his ufual advantage over him again. —An 
experimental proof to his poor fou 11, how that 
wicked one makes ufé of intemperate men as 
machines to work them up to juft what he 


pleafes. 
Thus far we have procecded in Mr. White- 
cs field’ 
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ficld’s o-wn words ; we fhall now recapitulate 
what his friends fay of him: About 
eighteen he removed to the Univerfity, and 
xvas admitted a Servitor of Pembroxe-col- 
lege in Oxford. About a year after, he 
became acquainted with the Methoditts, and 
was convinced by them, that we muit be 
born again, or outward Religion will profit 
us nothing. He joined with them in fafting 
on Wednefdays and Fridays, and in vifiting 
the fick and the prifoners. His health feem- 
ing to be now much impaired, it was 
thought needful he fhould go inio the coun- 
try. Accordingly he went to Gloucefter, 
where feveral young perfons foon formed 
themfelves into a little fociety, and were fome 
of the firft fruits of his labour. Shortly after 
he began to read twice or thrice a week to 
fome poor people in the town, and every day 
to read and pray with the prifoners in the 
county gaol. 

Being now about one and twenty years 
of age, he was follicited to enter into holy 
orders. Of this he was greatly afraid, being 
deeply fenfible of his own infuffieiency. But 
Bifhop Benfon himfelf fending for him, and 
telling him, ¢ Though t had purpofed to or- 
dain none under three and twenty, yet I 
svil! ordain you, whenever you come ; and, 
feveral other circumftances concurring, he 
fubmitted, and was ordained a Deacon on 
Trinity Sunday, 1736. ‘The next Sunday 
he preached to a crouced auditory, in the 
church wherein he was baptifed. The 
week folowing he returned to Oxford, 
and tcok his Bachelor's degree. And 
he was now fully employed, the care of 
the prifoners and the poor lying chiefly on 
him. 

But it was not long before he was invited 
to London, to ferve the cure of a friend going 
into the country. He continued there two 
monihs, lodging im the ‘Tower, reading 
prayers in the chapel twice a week, catechi- 
fing and preaching once, befides daily vititing 
the foldiers in the barracs and the Infirma- 
ry. He alfo read prayers every evening at 
Wrapping-chapel and preached at Ludgate 
prifon every Tuefdiy. While he was here, 
letters came from his friends in Georgia, 
which made him Jong to go and help thein ; 
but, not feeing his cail clear, at the appointed 
time he returned to his little charge at Ox- 
ford. Buthe was quickly called from hence 
again, to fupply the cure of Dummer in 
Hampfiire. Here he read prayers twice a 
day, early in the morning, and in the even- 
ing, afer the people came from work. He 
alfo cathechifed the children, and vifited fiom 
houfe to houfe: Yer his mind ftill ran on 
going abroad, and, being now convinced hie 





was ealled of God, he fet all things in order, 
and, in January 1737, went down to take 
leave of his friends in Gloucefter. Where- 
ever he preached, amazing multitudes of 
hearers flocked together, in Gloucetter, in 
Stonehcule, in Bath, and in Brittol 5 fo that 
the heat of the churches was {carce fupporta- 
ble. After his return to London, whiie he 
was detained by General Oglethorpe, he was 
indefatigable in his labour: Generally on 
Sundays he preached four times to exceeding 
large auditories, befides reading prayers 
twice or thrice, and walking to and fro 10 
or 12 miles. 

On December the 28th he left London, 
and it was on the 29th that he firit preached 
without notes. December 30 he went on 
board ; but, it was above a month before 
they cleared the Jand. They touched at 
Gibraltar ; where both citizens and foldiers, 
high and low, young and old, acknowledged 
the day of their viitation. From Sunday, 
May 7, 1738, till the latter end of Aucuft 
following, he made full proof of his miniftry 
in Georgia, particularly at Savannah : He 
read prayers and preached and expounded 
twice a day, and vifited the fick daily. It 
was now that he obferved the deplorable con- 
dation of many children here, and conceived 
the firft thought of founding an Oxphan- 
houfe ; for which he determined to raife 
contributions in England. December fol- 
Jowing he returned to London, and on Sun- 
day, January the 14th, 1739, was ordained 
Prieft at Chrift-church, Oxtord. The next 
day he came to London again, and on Sun- 
day ‘he 21it preached twice. But, though 
the churches were large, and crouded ex- 
ceedingly, yet mamy hundyeds fiood in the 
church-yard, and hundreds more returned 
home. ‘This put him upon the firft thougbt 
of preaching in theopen air. But, when he 
mentioned it to fome of his friends, they judg- 
edit to be mere madnefs. So he did notcarry 
it into execution, till after he had left Lon- 
don, It was on Wednefday. February 21, 
that, finding all the church-doors fhut in 
Lrittol, at three in the afternoon le went to 
Kinglwood, and preached abroad to near 
two thoufand people. On Friday, he 
preached there to four or five thoufand ; and 
on Sunday to about ten thoufand. The 
number continually increaféd all the time he 
iaved in Brittol. The fame afterwards hap- 
pened in various parts of Wales, Gloucefter- 
fhire, and Worcefterfhire. 

On Sunday, April 29, he preached the 
frit time in Moorfields and on Kenning- 
ton-common ; and the thoufands of hearers 
were as quiet as they could have been ina 
church, Being agam detained in Englard 
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from month to month, he made little excur- 
fions ints feveral counties, and received the 
contributions of willing multitudes for an 
Orphan-houfé in Georgia. At length, on 
Auguit 14, he embarked, but did not land 
in Pennfylvania ti!i OGober 30. Afterwards 
he went through Pennfylvania, the Jerieys, 
New-York, Maryland, Virginia, North and 
South Carolina, preaching al along to im- 
menfe congregations. On January 10, 
1740, he arrived at Savannah. 

January 29, he added three defolate or- 
phans to near twenty which he had in his 
houfé before. ‘The next day he laid out the 
ground for the houfe, about ten miles from 
Savannah. February 11 he took in four or- 
phans more, and fet ot for Frederic 14 in or- 
der to fetch the crphans that were in the fou- 
thern parts of the colony. In his return he 
fixed a fchool, both for children and grown 
perfons, at Darien, and took four orphans 
thence. March zs, he laid the firit ftone of 
the Orphan-houfe, to which he gave the name 
of Bethefda. He now h.d about forty or- 
phans to be fed daily. 

In April he made another tour through 
Pennfylvania, the Jerfeys, and New-York. 
Incredible multitudes fiocked to hear, a- 
mong whom were abundance of negroes. 
He returned to Savannah June 5, and, ia 
Auguit, fet out again, and through various 
provinces came to Befton ; and thus did he 
labour both in Europe and America, during 
the thirty years that followed. 

In Leniion, he erected two very extenfive 
buildings for public worfhip, under the 
name of Tabernacles; one in Tottenham- 
court road, the other in Moorfields. Be- 
fides thele, by being chaplain to the Coun- 
tefs Dowager of Huntington, he was con- 
nected with two other religious meetings, 
one at Bath and the other at Tunbridge, 
chiefly ereted under that Lady's patronage. 
America, however, which always engaged 
much of his attention, was deftined to clofe 
his eyes ; and he died at Newbery, about 
forty miles from Bofton in New England, 
on the 30th of lafl September, 1770. His 
diforder was a violent afthma, which in a 
few hours put a period to his life, in the 
56th year of his age.—Let us now fee the 
character given of him by his followers ; ‘ In 
{pite of a conftitution of body originally 


delicate and tender, he continued to the laft 
day of his lite to preach wih a frequency 
and iervour that feemed to exceed the natu- 
ral ttrength of the moft robuft. Being cal- 
led to the public exercife of his funétion at 
an age when mofi young men are only be- 
ginning to qualify themtelves for it, he had 
not time to make any conliderable progref$ 
in the learned Janguages; but this defec 
was amply fupplied by a livel;,, fertile, pene- 
trating genius, by the moft unwearied zeal, 
and by a forcible and moit perfirvfive deli- 
very, which never failed of the defired effect 
upon his ever crouded and admiring audi- 
ences. And though in the pulpit he often 
found it neceflary ‘by the terrors of the 
Lor to perfuade men, "he had nothing gloomy 
in his nature, being fingularly charitable and 
tender-hearted ; and in his private converfa- 
tion chearful, communicative, and entertain- 
ing. ‘To the very mcaneft he was always 
ety of accefs, and ever as ready to Jiften and 
relieve their bodily as their {piritual neceffi- 
ties, fhewing himfelf in every refpect a 
faithful fteward of the extenfive charities he 
drew from his numerous and compaflionate 
hearers. It ought alfo to be obferved, that 
he confantly and moft pithetically inforced 
upon his audienceevery moral duty ; particu- 
larly, induftry in their different callings, and 
obedience to their fuperiors ; and, ina moft 
efpecial manncr loyalty to the King, never 
onceendeavouring in thele diftra&ted times ta 
make a faétious ult of the great influence he 
held among his numerous adherents. He was 
univerfally efteemed the principal teacher of 
the Methedifts, and was the firft of them 
that endeavoured by the moft extraordinary 
efforts of preaching in differnt places, and 
even in the open ficlds, to roufé the lower 
clafs of the people from the laft degree of in- 
attention and ignorance to a fenfe of reli- 
gion, among whom he hath Jeft an impref- 
lion, which cannot foon be effaced. —-—For 
this, and for his other labours, the name of 
George Whiteheld will long be remembered 
with efteem and veneration, not only by his 
perfonal acquaintance, by thofe who were a- 
wakened by his miniftry, but by all well- 
withers to the caufe of Chriftianity.—At 
what time Mr. Whitefield married, or with 
whom, we are not able, nor is it perhaps ma- 
terial to inform our readers.” 


The noble GRATITUDE of a LION, related by Aulus 
Gellius, on the Credit of Appion, who reports himfelf to have been an 
Eye-witnefs of the Fac ; and the fame is confirmed by Seneca. 


NE day, fays Appion, as they were 
entertaining the people 2t Rome with 
the pleafure of the fighting of feveral wild 


beafts, and efpecially lions of an unufual 
fize ; there was one amongtt the reft, which 
by its furious afpect, by the ftrength and 
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largencfs of its limbs, and by its loud and 
dreadful roaring, attraéted the eyes of all 
that were prefent. Among the other flaves 
that were brouzht to the theatre in this bat- 
tle of the bestts, was one Androdus of 
Dacia, who belonged to a Roman Noble- 
man of Confular dignity. ‘This lion, per- 
ceiving him at a diftance, firft made a fid- 
den ftop, as it were with a look of admira- 
tion, and then foftly advanced nearer in a 
gentle and peaceable manner, as if it defired 
to be acquainted with him. This done, 
and being now affured that he was the man 
it wanted, the lion began to wag its tail as 
dogs do when they fawn upon their mafters, 
and fell to kiffing and licking the hands and 
legs of the poor wretch, who was quite be- 
fide himfelf, and half dead with fear ; but 
being, by this kindnefs of the lion, a little 
come to himfelf, and having taken fo much 
heart as to look at the beatt, and to make 
much of it, it was a fingular pleafure to fee 
the careffes of joy that pafled betwixt them. 
The people breaking out into loud acclama- 
tions at this fight, the Emperor caufed the 
flave to be called to him, in order to know 
trom him the caute of fo firange an occur- 
rence, and he gave him this ftrange and 
wonderful relation: ¢ My mafter, faid he, 
being a Proconful in Africa, I was con- 
ftrained, by his cruel ufige of me, as he 
caufed me to be bext every day, to fleal 
from him and run away. And, in order to 
hide myt{clf fecurely from a perfon of fo great 
authority in the province, I thought it my 
beft way to fly to the fandy and folitary de- 
ferts of that country, with a refolution, 
that, if 1 could get nothing to fapport life, I 
would fome way or other difpateh it. The 
fun being fo burning hot at noon, that it was 
intolerable, I accidentally found a private 
and almoft an inacceffible cave, into which 
I went. Soon after, this lion came to it 
with one paw wounded and bleeding ; and 
the fmart it endured made it complain and 
groan. Its approach terrified me very much 5 


but, no fooner had it fpied me lurking in a 
corner of its den, but it came to me very 
gently, holding up its wounded paw to my 
fight, as if it begzed my affiftance. I then 
drew cut a great thorn from it, and, grow- 
ing a little familiar with it, I fgueezed the 
wound, preiJed out the fou) matter that was 
gathered in it, wiped it, and cleanfed it in 
the beft manner I could. The lion, finding 
its pain aflwaged, and the caufe of it re- 
moved, laid itfelf down to reft, and flept all 
the time with his paw in my hands. From 
that time forwards, the Jion and I lived to- 
gether in this den three whole years upon one 
and the fame diet; for, of the beafts which 
it killed in hunting, ir brought me the beft 
pieces, which I roafted in the fun for want 
of a fire, and then eat them. At length, 
being quite tired with this brutal favage life, 
as the lion was gone out, one day, as ufual, 
in fearch of its prey, I fet out from its den, 
and, on the third day after my departure, 
was feized by feldiers, who brought me to 
this city from Africa, and delivered me up 
to my matter, who prefently condemned me 
to die, and to be expofed to the wild beatts. 
And, by what I faw, this Jion was alfo 
taken foon after, which has now thewn its 
inclination to recompenfe me for the kind- 
nefs and cure it received at my hands.” 
This was the ftory as it was related by An- 
drodus to the Emperor, and which he alfo 
conveyed from hand to hand to the people. 
Therefore, at the requeft of all the people, 
he was fet at liberty, and abfolved from the 
fentence, and the lion was, by their order, 
given to him as a prefent. We afterwards 
faw (fays Appion) Androdus leading this 
lion by nothing but a ftring, from tavern to 
tavern, at Rome, and receiving the bounty 
of the people, the lion being fo gentle, as to 
fuffer itfelf to be covered with the flowers 
that were thrown upon it, while every one 
that met them, cried, There goes the lion 
that proteéted the man ; there goes the man 
that cured the lion. 


The History oF ENGLAND, continued from Page 370, of cur laf 
Supplement. 


IN this action, the Marquis d’Alegre 
and Count de Horne, Lieutenant-generals ; 
a Major-general, two Brigadiers, and feveral 
other Officers of all ranks, befides abundance 
of private men, were made prifoners. All 
the troops of the Allies behaved with great 
bravery and refolution ; but, amongft the 
horfe, the regiment of Brigadier Cadogan 
diftinguiflied themfelves, having had the ho- 
nour tocharge firlt, which they did with 
fuch fuccefs, that they defeated four {yua- 


drons of Bavarian guards, drove them thro* 
two battalions of their own foct, and took 
four ftandards ; and all this with the lofs of 
only Lieutenant Auftin and fome few men. 
Nor was the lof of the other troops greater 
in proportion. ‘The Duke of Marlborough, 
having very much expofed himéelf in the ac- 
tion, was in great danger of his life ; for, 
as he was leading on feveral fquadrons, a 
French or Bavarian Officer quitted his polt 
and advanced fword in hand to attack bm 5 
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but; as he was raifing himfelf upon his ftir- 
rups to reach him, he fell off his herfe, and 
was prefently killed. The Bavarian horie, 
which contifted of twenty-four fquadrens, 
offering to oppofe the Cenfederstes, was al- 
moft intirely ruined; as were likewife the 
two regiments of Alface and Ja Marque. 

The body of troops, commanded by Mon- 
fieur d’ Alegre, berg thus defeated, the E- 
leStor of Bavaria and Marthal de Villeroy 
confulted for the fafety of the reft of the 
army ; and, decamping in the fight of the 
Confederates, paffed the Geete end the Dyle 
with all imaginable diligence, and poffefied 
themfelves of the firong camp at Dark, with 
their left at Rooflaer, and their right againft 
the height of Louvain at Winefelen. drum 
thence the Elector wrote to the Baron of 
Maiknecht, his favourite, in this manner : 
« Dear Baron, God forgive thofé who fuf- 
fered themfelves to be furprifed. T he whele 
army is here, and the evil is not fo great as 
to be pat remedy. ‘The country of Brabant 
may be faved, as well as Antwerp, if it 
pleafeth God. I am well, but exceedingly 
fatigued.” 

On the other hand, the Duke of Marl- 
borough’s army paffed the Great Geete, and 
incamped with the right at Rofbeck, and 
the left behind Tirlemont; and that of 
Monfieur Auverquerque extended itfelf with 
the right to Grain, and the left to Elixheim. 
The next day the Confederate army moved, 
and, in their march, took about one thoufand 
two hundred prifoners, who could not follow 
the precipitate march of the enemy ; and in- 
camped the fame evening within cannon-fhot 
of Louvain. 

But though, by this fuccefs, the enemy 
were forced to abandon Dieft, Sichem, Az- 
fchot, and fome other fmall places, yet the 
fuffering them to poflefs themfelves of the 
firong poft of Park was thought a very great 
overfight. Some willhave it, that the troops 
were too much fatigued te march to that 
camp the fame day, after the aétion ; while 
others pretend, that fome of the Dutch Ge- 
nerals were againft it. “I he Duke afterwards 
endeavoured to force fome pafs upon the 
Dyle; but, not fucceeding, he morched 
from thence to Meldert, and {ent the Baron 
de Hompefch to propofe a new projeé& to the 
States-general, who approved of it by di- 
reftions to their Deputies in the army, to 
make two or three marches without calling 
a Council of war, to favour the defign 
formed by the Duke. To countenance that 
expedition, Baron Spaar, who commanded 
a fmall body of Dutch troops in Flsnders, 
marched from Riemen with all his grenadiers, 
aad a fullicient number of fufiliers to iupport 


them, being followed by the re& of the 
forces under his command ; and in his march 
defeated a party of French troops. He came 
in the night to Reboth, on the canal that 
goes from Bruges to Ghent, where his men 
made a bridge and pafitd -over it, although 
the enemy had a guard there, who pretended 
to make fome oppofition. After this, he 
attacked their lines, which were defended by 
feveral forts ; forced them {word in hand at 
Lovendegen ; and, in lefs than three-quar- 
ters of an hour, took poffeffion of four of 
thofe forts, and made feveral Officers, with 
three hundred private men, prifoners at dif- 
cretion. He then marched towards Bruges, 
but, havin: intelligence that the encmy were 
advancing towards him wit! a fuperior force, 
which they had drawn out of feveral garri- 
fons in the French and Spaniih Flanders, 
he thought fit to retire, carrying away with 
him {everal hoiiages for the fecurity of the 
payment of contributions; and having 
burnt the palifadoes, houies, and corps de 
guard, along the French lines, thrown the 
cannon he found there into the canal, and 
deitroyed all the ammunition 

The Duke of Marlborough, having left 
two battalions at Tirlemont, and as many 
at Dicit, for the fecurity of thefe places, 
marched with his army from Meldert, and 
incamped at Corbais; the Dutch forces, 
under the command of Auverquerque, ad- 
vancing at the fame time to St. Martin’s. 
The next day, the two armies continued 
their march to Genap, and there united into 
one body; and, the day following, advan- 
ced to Fifchermont, the right being at Hul- 
pen, and the left at Braine la Lew ; Gene- 
ral Churchil being detached at the head of 
the line with twenty bartalions and as many 
fquadrons. In that day's march, Auver- 
querque caufed one of the pofts of the ene- 
my, called Waterlo, defended by Brigadier 
Pafleur, with two regiments of dragoons, 
and as many battalions of foot, to be at- 
tacked by a detachment commanded by Lieu- 
tenant-general Dompre, who drove the ene- 
my from that po:t, and purfued them abowt 
a Jeague in the wood of Scignies. 

This fidden march of the Confederates 
kept the enemy in great aypreheniions, and. 
gave them an equal fear tor fome places in 
Brabant and Flanders. However, upon the 
Duke of Mariborough’s advancing from 
Ghent to Hulpen, the Elector of Bavaria 
and the Marthal de Villeroy only tiretched 
out their right to Over--Y sche near the wood 
of Soignies, and kept #1! their left Neer- 
Yiche, with the litde river Yfco2 before. 
them; by which means they covered both 
Brutleis and Louvain, 
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On the 18th of Auguft, 1705, by break 
of day, the Confederate army filed off with 
the right wing in two co!umns, and _paffed 
the long narrow road of Hulpen, there the 
were not a little turprifed to find no enemy 
to defend that difficult pafs. About noon, 
the whole army was drawn up in fight of 
the enemy, whom the Duke of Mariborough 
and Morfieur Auverquerque having viewed, 
they were both of opinion to attack them im- 
mediately, before they had time to recover 
the confternation, which was apparent e- 
nough in their army. But, the arti:lery not 
being yet come up, throuch the fault (as it 
was faid) of General Sclangenburg, and 
that General, who had refented the Duke's 
having undertaken the attack of the lines 
without his confent or privity, having per- 
fuaded fome other Dutch Commanders to 
join with him, they made a report to the 
Deputies of the States, that the enterprife 
was neither advifeable nor praéticable ; 
whereupon the Deputies abjolutely refufed to 
confenttoit. The Deke fubmitted, though 
with great reluctance, as appears from the 
expoftulatory letter which he wrote to the 
States-General upon the occafion ; wherein 
he informed them, ‘That his heart was fo 
full, that he could not forbear to reprefent 
to their High-mightinefles, that he found he 
had much lefs authority here, than when he 
had the honour of commanding their troops 
the laft year in Germany.” 

This letter, being made public at the 
Hague, occafioned great murmurings amorg 
the people ; and a great breach was like to 
arife, both in the army and in the towns of 
Holland, particularly in Amflerdam, where 
the burghers came in a body to the Stadt- 
houfe, complaining of the Deputics, and 
that the Duke of Marlborough head not 
fuller powers, On the other hand, the De- 
puties endeavoured to juftify their conduct 
by a letter which they wrote to the States- 
general, in which they reprefented, that the 
Generals Sclagenburg, Zalich, and Dom- 
pre, were of opinion, “That the attacking 
the enemy in their poits would be attended 
with the greatett difficulty and hazard to the 
common cauie; alledging, that, confidering 
that the enemy could not be attacked, but 
with the greatett difadvantage on the fide of 
the Confederates, the latter, in cafe of a de- 
feat, would be reduced to the greateft 
ftreights imaginable, partly becaufe, being 
fo far advanced into the enemy’s country, 
they fhould neither have had places ner ho 
fpitals to fend their wounded men to ; and 
partly becaufe, in fuch a caf& the enemy 
might eafily have cut off their cenvoys of 
bread; In fhort, that the affairs of the Al- 





lies and the Republic, jnftly weighed, were 
not yet reduced to fuch acondition, as to 
attempt fo defperate a work.” 

Ali indeed agreed, that the enterprife was 
bold and doubtful; fome thought it mutt 
have fucceeded, though with fome lofs at 
firft ; and that, if it had fucceeded, it might 
have proved a decifive aétion: Others, on 
the contrary, looked on it as too defjerate. 
Thus the military men were of different 
opinions in this point, fome juftifying the 
Duke of Marlborough as much as others 
cenfured him. He fhewed great temper on 
this occafion; and, though it gave him a 
very fenfible trouble, yet he ft himfelf to 
calm all the heat that was railed upon it. 

The Duke of Marlborough’s projects be- 
ing thus defeated, the Confederate army 
murched to Lower-Waveren, where having 
reted one day, they returned to Corbais 5 
and Monficur Auverquerque’s army came 
at the fame time to Mount St. Hubert. 
Four days after, both armies marched and 
incamped together, with the right near La 
Ramec, and the left at Perwitz. A few 
days atter, a detachment was made, under 
the command of Lieutenant- general Dedem, 
to befliege Sout Leuwe, a little town ina 
morafs, and the chief defence of the enemics 
lines. On the 4th of September, the Go- 
vernor defired to capitulate, and fent out a 
Major to Dedem, with propotals upon which 
he was willing to furrender the place. The 
General would admit of no other terms than 
the garrifon’s being prifoners of war ; which 
was confented to, provided that the Officers 
might march out with their fwords, and fave 
ther baggage; which being communicated 
to the Duke of Marlborough, Monfieur 
Auverquerque, and the Deputies of the 
States, it was allowed ; and, on the sth, 
two hundred men of the Confederate troops 
took poileffion of the town and citadel, with- 
out having fired one gun. On the 7th, the 
garrifon marched out, in order to be con- 
duéted to Maeftricht, together with Briga- 
dier-general du Mont, their Governor, and 
Montieur de Mers, the Lieutenant du Roy. 
There were found in the place ten pieces of 
brafs and eight of iron cannon, and two brafs 
mortars with a grest number of bombs, 
ten thoufand grenadoes, two hundred barrels 
of powder, {ix thoufand tools of feveral 
kinds, two thoufand mufquets, a hundred 
barrels of mufquet-fhot, eizhteen thoufand 
facks of meal, befides other provifions and 
neceflaries. 

The Confederate army having taken this 
place, the Duke of Marlborough ordered the 
lines of the enemy to be levelled, and Tir- 
lemont to be difmantled ; and, having paf: 
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fed the Demer, incamped at Arfchot, where 
he continued fome days, to give directions 
for the beginning and carrying on the forti- 
fications of Dieit, Maffelt, Tongeren, and 
{ome other places. The army marche d af- 
terwards towards Herentals and Turnhout, 
where Monfieur Buys, Penlonary of Am- 
fterdam, waited onthe Duke, on the part 
of Holland and Weft-Friefeland, and had a 
Jong conference with him. He {et ont, a 
few days after, for the Hague, and Jett the 
army under the command of Monfieur Au- 
verquerque, which continued at Herentals 
till the zoth of ober, when, the Duke 
being returned from the Hague (where he 
had fpent fome days to confer with the 
States upon the orders he had received from 
England to go to Vienna) they broke up, 
and removed to Ottmaeel, whence they con- 
tinued their march the next day to Brecht. 
During their march, fifty fqu adrons of the 
enemy came within mufquet-fhot of the rear- 
guard of Menfieur Auverguerque’s army, 
and they put grenadiers into the villages of 
Herentals, Erumel, and Nyle, to fupport 
thofe {quadrons ; but they did not think fit 
to attack that General. ‘They fell into He- 
rentals, and plundered the waggons of a- 
bout thirty futlers, who ftaid behind contrary 
to order; and, when Monf. Auverquercue’s 
troops were emplo syed in breaking down fix 
bridges, over which they had pal Ted the 
Neere, they fired britkly upon them from 
their ramparts and either killed or wounded 
above twenty men. 

On the 24th of Gober, Count Noyelles 
invetted Stantvliet with fifteen battalions and 
eight {quadrons, detached from the Duke of 
Marlbcreugh’s army, and fix battalions, 
drawn out of Bergen-op-zoom and other 
garifons. On the z9th two large breaches 
being made, Monfieur Auverquerque gave 
orders, that all the grenadiers of the army, 
Supported by three battalions of the garrifon 
we zoom, fhould be ready toattack 

he fort the next morning. But, that even 
ay the befieged beat a parley ; and, Cont 
Noyelles having fent word to the Governor, 
that he, with his garrifon, muit expe& no 
other terms, than to be made prifoners of 

war, after fome deliberation, he furrendered 
upon thefe conditions. 

While the Allies were engaged in the feg 
of Santvliet, the Eleétor of Bavaria made a 
detachment, on the 24th of Ogtober, to fur- 
prife Dieft,,under the command of Don 
Marcello de Grimaldi; and, at the fame 
time, fent word to Count d’ Artagnan, Go- 
vernor of Louvain, to jom them on the 
march with his garrifon. W eng: 3 mn, they 
unexpeé — appeared before the place, m- 









mediately fecured ail the avenues on each 
fide the Demer, and ient a trumpeter to 
ees on the Governor to furren der 5M hich 

he refufing, about eleven oclac k, the Spani th 
troeps ttacked a fma'l fort on an eminence, 
io ca with the lofs of thirty men 
! ounded. About two, all the 
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detachment advanced, fwerd in hand, to 
make a general ftorm; but the garrifon, 
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mis ‘Fortune to the States, concluding, *That 
he was extremely concerned, thai, alier thurs 
ty-four years fervice, performed witiout the 
leott di ferace or ftain to his reput tion, he 
fhould be put into a place where a man of 
honeur was not capabie of defending him- 
fcif.’ In this manner enced the. ce np. ign 
in the Netherlands, which, by Pyince Lewis 
of Baden’s backwardnefs, and the cautien 
of the Dutch Deputies, was lefS olorious 
than was expected ; for the » Duke of Marl- 
borough was never heows to fet ovt fo full 
of hopes, as in the beginning of it. Bur 
things had not anfwered his expedétation. 

WwW = regard to the m otions ot the Confe- 
derates nthe Upper I , 
bs aving exprefled to Cole ont Vy Durel his ‘great 

diffatisfaQion at the fatal caufes which had 
broke the Duke of Mar!borough’s menfures 
on the Mofelle, difpatched immediately Ge- 
nerai Gronsfelt and Count Wells to Prince 
Lewis of Baden, to expoitulate the matter 
with him, in order to prevent the dike mif- 
managements for the future. The Prince 
finding his honour fullied on that account, 
pu iblifhed a manifefto, endeavouring to clear 
himfelf, which contained fome refleciions 
upon a particular perfon, and was induftri- 
oully fuppreffe d. In the mean time, the 
Imperial army continued at Lauterburg, in 
vhich advan itageous poft Marfhal Villars 
cid not think fit to att ack them. However, 
in the begmning of July, he advanced 1 to 
Croon- W eiflenbur rg, took part of thes - 
fon prifoners of war, and came in fight of 
ihe Imperial army. ‘They made fome at- 
tacks, but found all the pofts fo well guard- 
ed, that, after having confumed the forage 
between Lauter and Landau, demolifhied 
the walls of Creon-Weiflenburg, end the 
lines about that place, they retired towards 
Hace au. Scon after, the French not only 
rained the lines about Tries, but befie eged 
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and tcok H-mburg, the Palatines having 
furvendered that place upon articles. 

Marfhal Villars, having pafled the Rhine 
at Strafburg on the 6th of Auguit, obliged 
General Thungen to do the like with the Im- 
perialiits ; and, on the 12th, Prince Lewis of 
Baden arrived in the camp at Stolhoffen. 
The Prince, having taken a review of the 
army, and helda Ceuncil of war, refolved 
to advance in the night directly towards the 
enemy, who were very advantageoully in- 
camped. But Marshal Villars had no joener 
notice of his approach, but he retived under 
the cannon of Kehl, and, a few days after, 
repafled the Rhine On the 22d, the Prince 
of Baden repafied that river with his army, 
leaving the Count de la ‘Tour with twelve 
thoufand men to guard the lines of Stolhof- 
fen; and, onthe 28th, advanced in order 
te attack the lines of Hagenau, although 
they were flrongly guarded, “Ihe enemy 
at firtt made {ome refiftance ; but the Count 
de Merci; with the horfe, attacked them 
with that vigour, that he foon made himfelf 
mafter of the lines. After this he perceived 
the enemy's whole army drawn up in order 
of battle ; but the Prince of Baden, having 
hotice of it, immediately reinforced him 
with two regiments of horfe, and advanced 
himfelf with part of the army to fupport 
him; fo that the French thought fit to re- 
tire. The Imperialifts lott no more than 
ene Lieutenant and fixtcen foldiers in forcing 
the lines ; whereas the enemy had near four 
hundred killed or taken. 

The Imperial and French armies having 
been feveral times within fight of one ano- 
ther, it was expected, on both fides, that an 
engagement would have enfued. But, Prince 
Lewis being reinforced by ten battalions and 
twenty fqyuadrons of the Proffian troops, 
Marfhal Villars, on the 13th of September, 
thought fit to decamp in the night with the 
utmoft privacy, and retire towards Stratburg. 
The fame day, nine fquadronsand nine hat- 
talions, with a detachment of grenadicrs, 
under the command of Count de Frize, were 
ordered to befiege Drulenheim, a fortified 
place in Alface. The trenches were opened 
onthe 19th, and the attacks were carried 
on with io much vigour, that the parrifon, 
confifting of about four hundred men, tur- 
rendered, on the 24th, prifoners of war. 
‘The Confederates found in the place four 
hundred facks of mea], four pieces of can. 
non, four hundred mufqusts, and twelye 
iarrels of powder; and the taking of it 
gave an cpportunity to the Imperialifts 
clofely to block up Fort-Louis. On the 
28th, Hagenau wes invcited by a ftrong 


detachment, commanded by General Dhun- 


gen, having under him the Generals Erffa 
and Arnhein. The Polifh infantry of the 
King of Pruffia, and that of Wirtemberg, 
were employed in that fiege, with twenty 
fyuadrons: And though the place had a 
good counterfcarp, a large ditch full of wa_ 
ter, anda itrong wall, yet the garrifon made 
but a flender reiftance, offering to furren ler, 
the sth of O@ober, upon articles; but 

none being allowed, but to be made pri- 
foners of war, they refolved to quit the 
place in the night, and retire to Savern. 
The place not being invefted on that fide, 
they put their deiign in execution, to the 
great diflatisfaQtion of Prince Lewis of Ba- 
den. The taking of Drufenheim and Ha- 
genau enabled the Germans to fecure their 
quarters on that fide of the Rhine, and very 
much facilitated the projects of the enfuing 
campaign. Thus nothing was done by that 
nobie army, under the Prince cf Baden 

equal either to their numbers or ftreneth wr 
to the reputation which he had formerly ‘nee 
quired, ‘This was contrary to the generat 
expectation ; for it was thought, that, being 
at the head of fo greatan army, he would 
have ftudied to fignalife himfelf, if it had 
been but to rival the glory which the Duke 
of Marlborough and Prince Eugene had 
acquired, 

‘The Emperor Leopold V. died in May 
this year. He was the moft knowing and 
the moft virtuous Prince of his communion ; 
only he wanted the judgment which was 
neceflary for conducting great affairs at 
fuch critical times. He was almoft always 
betray’d 5 and yet he was fo firm to thofe 
who had the addrefs to infinuate themflves 
into his good opinion and confidence, that 
it was not poflible to let him fee thofe mif- 
carriages, which ruined his affairs fo often, 
and brought them fometimes near the Jaft 
extremities. Of thefe every body elle 
femed more fenfible than himflf. He 
was devout and ftriét in bis religion, and 
was fo implicit in his fubmiffion to thofe 
priefts who had credit with him, and parti- 
cularly the Jeluits, that he owed all his 
troubles to their countl. The perfecuti- 
ons they began in Hungary raifed one great 
war; which gave the Turks occafion to 
befiege Vienna, by which he was almoft in- 
tirely fwallowed up. This danger did not 
produce more caution: After the peace of 
Carlowitz, there was fo much violence and 
oppreffion in the government of Hungary, 
both of Papifts and Proteftants, that this 
raifed another war there ;_ which, in conjunc- 
tion with the revolt of the E‘e&tor of Baya- 
Via, brought him a fecond time very near 
utterruin. ‘Set, he could not be prevailed 
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upon either to punifh, or fo much as fal 
pect thofe, who had fo fatally intanzled his 
affairs, that without foreign aid nothing 
could have extricated him. Yet all the cru- 
elty in the perfecution of heretics feerned to 
raifé no relentings in him. It could not 
but be obferved by all Proteftants, how 
much the ill influence of the Popifh religion 
appeared in him, who was one of the mild- 
eft and moft virtuous Princes of the age, 
tince cruelty in the matters of religion had 
a full courfe under him, though it was as 
contrary to his natural temper as it was to 
his intereft, and proved oftener than once al - 
inoft fatal to all his affairs. His fon Jol ph, 
elected King of the Romans, fuceceded him 
both in his hereditary and ele&tive dignitics. 
it was given out, that he would apply him- 
felf much to bufinefs, and would aveid 
thofe recks, on which his father had ftruck, 
and almoft fplit, and corre&t thofe errors, to 
which his father’s ea‘inefs had expofed him. 
He promiled to thofe Minifters, whom the 
Queen and the States had in his Court, that 
he would offer all reafonable terms to the 
Hungarians ; and he confznted to their fet- 
ting on foot a treaty, in which they were to 
be the mediators, and become the guaran- 
tees for the obfervance of fuch articles, as 
fhould be agreed on ; and he gave great 
hopes, that he would not continue in that 
fubj-ction to the priefts, to which his father 
kad been captivated. He desired to confer 
with tie Duxe of Marlborough, and to con- 
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cert all affairs with him. The Queen cons 
fented to this, andthe Duke fet out from the 
army, and arrived on the rath of Novem- 
ber, N.S. at Vienna, where he was treated 
with great freedom and confidence, and had 
all the affurances, that could be given him 
inwords. He found, that the Emperor 
was highly diiiatistied with Prince Lew:s of 
Baden ; but that Prince had fuch credit in 
the empire, efpecially with the circles of 
Swabiaand Franconia, that it was necefiary 
to bear with that which could not be helped. 
‘The Duke of Marlboroughreturned through 
the hereditary dominions to Berlin, where 
he learned fo perfeétly to accommodate hin - 
felf to the King of Pruflia’s temper, thai he 
fucceeded inevery thing that he propofed, 
and renewed all treaties for one year longer, 
He went from thence to the Court of Ha- 
nover, and there fie gave them full affuran- 
ces of the Queen’s adhering firmiy to their 
interefts, and maintaiuing the fuccedion to 
the Crown in that family 5 with which the 
Elector was fully fatistied 5 but it appeared 
the EleSre!s had a mind to be invited over 
to England. From thence he came back te 
the Hague, where having (tted {everal im- 
portant matters with the States-General, 
particularly the taking ten thoufand men 
more into the pay of Uneotand and Holland, 
to reinforce prince Eugene's army in Italy, 
he returned to Englane, and arrived at Sr. 
James's on the 30th of December, 
{To be continued. J 


On the Art of Beauiifying the F ACE.—=An Effay, 


Defre to be thougkt handfome has 
been the moit prevailing paifion of the 

fair fex ever fince the creation. Ovid, ina 
little tra&t of his, concerning the art of beau - 
tifying the face, {peaking of the paint mace 
ufe of by the Roman Ladies, fays, that the 
Sabine Dames, who lived in the reign of 
their King Tatius, took move cure of their 
fields than their faces, and that, having a fre} 
ruddy complexion, they had no notion of 
correcting it, and were little follicitous to re- 
pair its decays. I am inclined to believe 
with Ovid, that the Sabine Ladies took 
more care of their fields than of their fea- 
tures; for even our women in general, that 
are obliged to work for their living, are more 
attentive to their occupation than to their 
arefs, a livelihood being of more impor- 
tince to them than love; yct, have they a 
defive to be agreeable, and, as foon as they 
cen find keifuve to think about ernamient, 


SR SEN 
Qyey lesze if, 


The heart of man has always been poffef- 
fed with the f:me pajfions : Tt could never 
divett itlf of the diates of felf-fiattery. 
To imagine that the women in former days 
were infenfible of the pleature of being a- 
greenble, is to fuppofe that they were not 
mere mortals. I queftion not but there are 
fone devout women, who take efpecial care 
in refifting the impulfés of felf-flattery 5 bu 
then fiach refiltance is only owing to iuper~ 
natural aid; and, in fpite of all their care, 
they are not exempt fren: that vanity again 
which they Rrive 3 for their endeavour is not 
to root it cut, but only to tame it, and to 
weaken its mpulf2 

This defire of pleafing, fo natural to the 
wemen, puts them upon contriving every 
thing that may contribute to fet off thei 
beauty. Suchas are not handfome by na- 
ture have recourfe to art to fupply tne de- 
f & ; and thof, to w'iom nature has been Ji- 
veral enovgh of beauty, fancy that it miay be 
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fed and rendered pe erfect by art. The 
mien, however, exclaim againtt this fraud, 
and think the attempt to impoie upon ihema 
crime. Soil are there many men, who fcem 
to juitify the women painting their faces, by 
the ornaments which they atlect themtelves. 
js there more harm im a woman's endeavour- 

ing to conceal a blemiih in the face by me ms 
of a pomatum, than in a man’s hi ling hi 

grey hairs or baldnefs under a Pp uke ? if it 
be a criminal diffimuiation to Impofe upoa 
the eve-fight; if it be a fraud to attempt to 
puton an extern: u appearance, contr uy to 
the truth 5 tie man who wears falle | air, 
falfe teeth, falfe eyes, falle alleen ‘nts to 
his legs, is, at lealt, as much to be blamed 
as the wor nan who d:fguifes the complexion 
and color wr f her £ One {ex ought not 
to be indul, an theother. But 
the truth is, mcn ought to like the women 
the bette J for taking fo “— ° care to lock 
love ely i in their eyes 5 will venture to 
fay, that there are many tee » who would 
be extremely mo itified, if their miftrelics 
tb ape: win ‘their peefence without dif. 
Phey would lofe the {atisfaéiiun 
it they {aw things in iheir true 
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the means 
F ir iove. 
re man, whole mitrels paints, 2 
follicitous to know whether, by chat means, 
the difsutfes any dete&ts, and who, after ha- 
ving difovered nigh fhe lays on red and 
wince, would have ner r appear to him what 
fhe 1s in reality ; fiich a man’s cafe is as bad 
as that of the citizen of Argos, whom Ho- 
ynce fpeaks of, sta fitting at the theatre, 
where was neither aét nor fpeaker, fancied 
ke heard the finelt tragedies that ever were 
aved, and continued fitting whole hours to 
gether ia the attitude of a man both ac 
Ing and applauding :But, unluckily for him, 
his kindred were for diipelliag his delufion, 
end having tried all means tour indeceive him, 
efeéted it. When hecame to himitlf, «Ch 
cruel friends! faid he, you have not cured 
but rather killed ine by taking me out of fo 
pleafing adelufion. ’Iwasan error, Lown, 
but fuch an error as eave me a relish for the 
mott agreeable pleafin res.” When aw oman 
has a complexion whiter than {now, mingled 
with a cherry-colour exceeding the role, is 
it not, as it were, giving her. admurer his 
death’s wound to flew him her pale face pit- 
ted with the fmall-pox ? ’Tis the i imagina- 
tion only that makes us happy ; let us in- 
dulge the lover, therefore, im the picafures 
which it gives him, and not be fo rigid 
as to offer to accufe a Lady of fraud, 
whole impolition ferves fo good a purpot fe 
as to renderthe man happy whom fhe there- 
by deceives. 






























But let us hear the ingenious Bruyere on 
this hens ini © lf, fays he, women only 
firive to appear handfome in their own eyes, 
and to pleale themfelves, they are in the 
right, witnout doubt, to take what courfe 
they think fit to beautify themfelves, and 
in the choice of ther drefs and orna- 
ments, to foilow their fancy and caprice. 
But, if it is the men they would charm, 1: it 
is tor them they wath or paint, I have coi- 
re ted their votes in that cafe, and affure 
them from ail the men, or the greateft part, 
that the white and red they ufe make them 
look hideous and frightful; that the red 
alone makes them look old and dif- 
guifes them ; that they hate as mueh to fee 
women wiih white lead on their faces, as 
falf teeth in their mouths, or wax-balls to 
om mp out their cheeks; and that they hears 
proteft again{t the art they ule to make 

ther nlelves ugly.” I cannot think fome of 
theie relcftions juft. °Tis true, men do not 
like to fee white lead and other drugs upon 
the faces of women ; but it is no lefs cer- 
tain, that, whea this white is applied with 
art, and is not percept:ble, it does not give 
the countenance a dilig recable caft. Many 
women lay on the white fo nicely that no- 
boty knowsit. “Chey apnear thereby beau- 
tiful; whereas, without it, they would 
feem dia greeable. As to Len red, I think 
when it 1s laid on with moderation, nothing 
adds rnore to the beauty of a face. ‘This is 
pranted even by the women who make no 
ufé of it; and fo jar is it from making the 
x Jook old or ugly, that it git ves a bil 

fs to the cyes, corredts the palenefs of t 
oak xion, and renders the air of it more 
2greeable 3 Taiw. ays can when it is lajd oa 
with mo:teration. Tis plain therefore, that 
all that is true in Bruyere’s argument is, 
that the men have no fancy to a face which 
they know to be painted. That author was 
under no nece Fite of telling the Ladies, that 
he had collected the votes of all the racn upon 
this head, and that he paffed a definitive fen- 
tence on them in their name. There is not 
ene woman, efpecially among thofe who 
paint, butis very well convinced, that the 
will not appear amiable if the impofture is 
diicovered ; confequently, fhe endeavours all 
fhe can to hide it. And, indeed, there are 
two things which a woman of fafhion never 
owns, the uf of paint, and the year fhe 
was born in. 

I am not furprifed to hear a man fay, ‘I 
don’t like this woman; her beauty 1s bor- 
rowed ; I know that fhe lays on paint. As 
tempting as the appears, fhe makes no im- 
preflion: on my heart.’ But I think it very 
extraordinary to hear a man fay, ¢ I havea 
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miftrefs who is indebted only to nature ; 
Heaven has adorned her perfon with every 
charm: For this reafon, i cannot bear that 
other women, who are not fo pretty as fhe 
is, but even quite homely, thould endeavour 
to pleafe any say and have recourfe to art 
to repair the blemifhes of nature.” But why 
fhould we force the women who are fo un- 
happy as to be homely by nature, to appear 
always fuch ? J he truth, however,. 1s, that 
it isa dificult matter not to tranfgrefS certain 
bounds, and tokeep a juft medium between 
what is ufeful and what is luperfluous, be- 
tween what is legal and what is legal; and 
the women efpecially are apt to carry things 
to extn mity when their beauty is concerned. 
Jhe paffion of being thought handfome. 
which bears fway in all their actions, hinders 
them from ftopping at a certain boundary, 
beyond which the very fame things, which 
were ood or indifferent before, become then 
peraicious and worthy of blame. Several 
pretty women, having obferved that the 
home.y one had ihe ait of concealing the 
defects of their faces, thought that they 
themieives fhould look ftill more amiable, if 
they ufed the fine art ; and it has happened 
that thereby they have ruined their complexi- 
on. Nothing x dries up and wrinkles the fkin io 
much as white paint. A woman that has na- 
turally a coarfe face runs no rifque by mak- 
ing ule of it ; but, ina handfome face, it foon 
deltroys the "charms which it has received 
fiom nature. A woman of amiable fea- 
tures, who lays on white, aéts as madly as 
it ie cut and flafhed her face merely to have 
the pleafure of concealing the {cars of the 
wound. The inoft charming face foon 
becomes full of wrinkles by the ufe of paint. 
Is not the ruin of a woman’s complexion a 
very dear purchafe for the pleafure of appear- 
ing a little fairer? Is it not changing a real 
advantage for an imaginary one? Is fhe 
not guilty of an a€tion which fhe wiil long 
repent of to no  purpole 3 ? There are feveral 
fine women, who, trem the ufe of pain‘, 
have fo tar fpoiled their complexion, ana 
wrinkled their fkin, that they are afraid to 
fee themfelves in a looking-glafs till tiey 
have laid on their white-wath. F then a 
woman is excufable at any time for ufing 
paint, it is when the has nothing to lofe, and 
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is not afraid of the ravage which paint muft 
make on the face. 

The number of pretty faces dawbed 
with the white is very far fhort of thofe 
which are only I: cxed ov er with red, There 
are countries where ail the women make ufe 
of it. In France, indeed, the meaner fort 
durit not be feen to have it on; but in Ruffia 
all lay it on as much as the French Ladies 
of quality. If the ufeof the red was mode- 
rate, and none laid it on but the women who 
want acolour, I thould not think it extra- 
ordinary. The red has nothing in it unbe- 
coming or difguiting ; neither is it attended 
with the inconveniencies of the white. 
When ufed with moderation, it is im- 
perceptible, and cannot be diftinguifhed 
from nature. It gives a thoufand graces to 
the face, and fometimes lends the fineft skin 
a fprightlinefs, without which, the meft per- 
fect lineaments are fullied by a palenefs that 
takes off all their luftre ; but by an aftonifh- 
ing abufé many women come to have home- 
ly taces by the very means they make ule of 
to beautify them. ‘They do not endeavour 
by the laying on of the red to imitate nature 
and barely to correst the palenefs of their 
complexion, but put it on fo thick, that, if 
they were really fuch as they become by art, 
the thoughts of having fuch a fiery livid face 
as they have made it by the red would break 
their hearts. 

To conclude, ahomely woman who lays 
on the white is excufable; fhe endeavours 
to repair the injuftice done her by nature 5 
but fhe cannot be liked, nor indeed can the 
expect it, if it be difcovered that the paints. 
Nothing is more difgufting to a lover, than 
2 face which he knows to be licked over 
with white lead, honey, the powder of {nai!- 
fhells, gum, and a thoufind drugs, of which 
the feveral paints are mixed up. A _~ 
woman, who makes ufe of the white, is <$ 
inexcufable as a perfon, who, when “a my 
fpeak the truth without any danger, even 
wien it is a difadvantage for hin to lye, yet 
is cuilty of a :n untruth, merely for the pleafure 
he has in telling it. As for a pretty wo- 
man, who paints, her crime is her puni ifh- 

ment; for the becomes fo homely by it ina 
little tim e, that fhe is obliged to paint cut of 
receifity. 
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plement, itt the Arms finely engraved, and a genealn, gical Acccunt of 
the Noble Family af Turron Earl of ‘Vhanet. 


HIS family of Tufton, anciently writ- 
ten Toketon, had dcnomination from 
2 place of the fame name in the county of 


Kent, being defvended (as the old deeds of 
the family thew) from Elfege de Toketon, Ld. 
oi the mannor of Sileham, and of Toketon 
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in Rainham, in the county of Kent ; whofe 
defcendants were alfo Lords of Toketon, or 
Tufios, inthe parifh of Nerthiam in Suf- 


fx, 

Which Elfege de Toketon is mentioned in 
a deed without date (by computation in the 
reien of K. John) to havea fon of the 
name of Ofmere de Toketon, and this Of- 
mere to be fucceeded by his fon William, 
who was knighted, and was living in the 
Jath of Scray in Kent, about the latter end 
of K. Henry IfI. John de Toketon is 
mentioned tobe his fon in divers old deeds. 

Which John (before the ftatute of mort- 

main, anno 7 E. I.) gave lands to the bro- 
thers and fitters of the hofpital at Rye, to 
pray for the fouls of his anceftors. 
# Towhom fucceeded Roger de Toketon 
his fon, whofe fon and heir was another Ro- 
ger de Toketon, who, by indenture, dated 
on the feaft of St. Gregory, 36 Edward I, 
agreed to marry with Julian, fitter of Sir 
John Champaigne. This Roger and Ju- 
lian had feveral fons, as appears by the deeds in 
the family ; and Koger de Toketon, was fon 
of the faid Roger and Julian, as appears from 
adeed dated at Sydenham in Renham, in 11 
Edw. II. Contemporary with whom was 
Peter de Tcketon, who was dead before 14 
Edw. III. There was likewife living, in 
the reign of King Edward III, Sir Lewis 
‘Toketon or Tufton (for then the name began 
tobe wrote Tufton) a Commander in the 
fecond Battalia of that army, which in the 
zoth year of King Edward IIT. gained that 
great victory at Crefley, and afterwards laid 
fiege to Calais. * ried 

The next in fucceffion, who inherited the 
eftate, was Simon de Tufton of Tufton, in 
the parith of Northiam in Suffex, living 
with Joan his wife m 12 Richard If; but, 
in the deeds of the family, his father’s name 
is not particularly mentioned; yet, as he 
was pollefled of the eftate, he was with- 
out doubt lineally defcended from that Ro- 
ger de Toketon, who married Julian, fifter 
of Sir John de Champaigne. 

The faid Simon was dead before 8 Henry 
IV, when Joan his wife was a widow, and 
William Tufton was his fon and heir. 

Which William was father of another 
William Tufton of ‘Tufton in Northiam in 
Suffex, Efy; who was living in the reign 
of King Edward IV, and was fucceeded by 
Nicholas his fon and heir. 

By an inquifition taken Nov. 12, in the 
31ft of Hen. VIII, the jury found thathe died 
on the laft of December, before the inquili- 
tion was taken ; and that Jehn his fon and 
heir was of the age of 19 : And by another 
inquifition taken in Suffex, it was found he 


died poffeffed of the maners of Northiam, 
and E whurft, in the faid county. 

W hich John Tufton, Efq; was feated at 
Hothfield in Kent ; and in the 4th of Eli- 
fabeth was Sheriff of that county ; he died 
on the 10th of OXob. 1567, 9 Elifabeth. 

He had to wife Mary, eldeft daught-r of 
Sir John Baker of Sifinghurft in Kent, 
Chancellor, and Under-treafurer of the Ex- 
cheguer, by whom he had iffue a daughter 
Cecily, married to Sir ‘Thomas Sondes of 
Throwley in Kent, Knigit, anceftor to 
George Soudes, Earl of Feverfham ; alfo 
John his fon and heir, who fucceeded hiin in 
his eftate. 

The faid John was Sheriff of the county 
of Kent in 18 Elif. and, being a perfon of 
great intereft and abilities, received the ho- 
nour of knighthood from King James on 
the 11th of May, in the firft year of his 
reign; as alfo the dignity of a Baronet, on 
the firft ere€tion ef that degree, 19 Junii, 9 

ac. 

This Sir John Tufton died on April 2, 
1624, and was buried at Hothfield. He 
had iffue by Chriftian, his wife, fix fons and 
four daughters. The fons were Nicholas, 
John, Humphry, Richard, William, and 
‘Thomas. 

Nicholas, the eldeft fun, was knighted at 
Newcafile upon Tyne, April 13, 1603. 
meeting King James on his coming into 
England ; and by coramiflion dated at Cam- 
bridge, May 19, 1624, was, with others, in 
contideration of their approved wiidoms and 
fidelities, appointed to proceed according to 
juftice of the Martial law, againft all fuch 
foldiers as are to be fent to Dover, in order 
to be tranfported beyond the feas, who fhail 
behave themfelves fo diforderly and difobedi- 
ent to command, as to prefume to commit 
outrages to the difturbance of the peace of 
the country: And, in confideration of his 
great merits, was by letters patent, bearing 
date the firft of November, 2 Car. I. advan- 
ced to the dignity of a Baron of this realm, 
by the titleof Lord Tufton, of Tufton, in 
Suffex ; alfo onthe sth of Auguft, 4 Car. 
I. created Eail of Thanet, an ifle in Kent, 
He took to wife the Lady Frances, daughter 
to Thomas, Earl of Excter, and by her had 
iffue four fons, and nine daughters, He 
departed this life on the firft day of July 
1632 (8 Car. I.) 

John, his eldeft furviving fon, fuccecded 
tothe honours, who married, April 27, 
1629, Margaret, theeldeft of the twodaugh- 
ters and coheirs to Richard, Earl of Dorfét, 
by his wife the Lady Anne Clifford, fole 
daughter and heir to George Earl of Cum- 
berland, and Bazonefs of Clifford, at Weft- 
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moieland, and of Vefey, by whom he had if- 
fue fix fons, Nicholas, John, Richard, Tho- 
mas, Sackvile, and George ; alfo fix daugh- 
ters. 

This John Tufton, Earl of Thanet, was 
obliged to compound for his eftate with the 
fequettrators of the Rebel-parliament, at na 
leis afum than goeo 1. which, it is obferva- 
ble, is the greateit {um of any one mentioned 
in a Jift of thofe that compounded in a letter 
Pr. Ed. 1654. And in 1653, being ap- 
pointed High-Sheriff of the county of Kent 
for the enfuing year, his Lordfhip, however 
incontiftent or dijagreeable this inftance of 
the indifcriminating ufe of that power the 
Rebel-party had ufurped might be unto 
him, yet fubmitted to the neceflity of tue 
times, and ferved this office, as many others 
did, of the fame loyal principles, on whom it 
was impoled in thoie oppreflive times: He 
lived to fee the reftoraticn of Charles IH, 
and died on the 6th of May, anno 1664, 
Jeaving his Counte(s furviving, who died on 
the 14th of Augult, 1676, aved 62 years. 

To whom fucceeded Nicholas, his eldeft 
fon, born the 7th of Augull, 16313 who, 
on the rzth of April, 1664, married Elifa- 
beth, fecond daughter of Richard Boyle, 
Earl of Burlington: [n the time of the re- 
bellion againft King Charles the Firft, he re- 
fidedin France, but returned to England be- 
fore the year 1650, when he vilited his 
grandmother the Countels Dowager of Pem- 
broke and Dor‘eét, in the North of England. 
In 1651, he travelled to France and Italy ; 
in 1655, he was committed prifoner to the 
Tower of London, by command of thr 
Lord Prote&tor, and his Council, on fufpicion 
of being in a plot againit them; and conti- 
nued a prifoner g months and 4 days, being 
difcharged on the zoth of September follow- 
ing: ‘The year after, on the rith of Septem- 
ber, he was again {ent prifoner to the Tower 
of London, and Jay under reftraint there till 
the 25th of June 1658: And, departing this 
life without iffue on the 24th of Novenber 
1679, was fucceedei in honour and eltate by 
John, his next brother and heir. 

Which John, Earl of Thanet, born the 
jth of Auguft, 1638, travelled into France 
and Holland in the year 1657; and, in the 
year 1676, fucceeded his mother Jiargarct, 
Countefs of Thanet, as Baron of Clitford, 
Weftmoreland, and of Vefey; who, by her 
laft will and teftament, bearing date the 19th 
of June 1676, gave the Yorkfhire and 
Weltmoreland eftates to this John, her fecond 
fon, for life: And, her Ladythip departing 
this life on the 14th of Augutt following, 
he was accordingly poffefied of the faid 
eltates; andalfo flucceeded, inthe year 1678, 


his coufin the Lady Alathea, fole daughter 
and heir of james, Earl of Northampton, by 
his firft wife the Lady Iabella, his mother’s 
filter; whereby he became vetted in the 
whole inheritance, poflefled by his grandmo- 
ther the Conntels of Pembroke; and dying 


at Skipton-catlle, in Craven um » on 
the 27th of Apri] 1686, ed at 
Raynham; and the Earldo 1 coin 
Kent, Suflex, Yorkthire, and Wc: cland, 
defcended, and czime to » ther and 


heir the Honourabl: an 

Which Richard f i hanet, bora 
May g0, 1640, and fo fucecedine, Gunan- 
ded a general arbitrary fine, of ail nis cuito- 
mary tenants in Weitmorelund (according to 
the sucient tenor of thofe lands) which mot 
of them refuling to fubmit to, his Lordthip 
cal writs of ejeciments to be ferved on 
forme of the chief tenants; and thereupon 
cominenced a iuit againit them, which was 
tal and iffue at the King’s- 
bench-barin V- unfter-hall the fame year 
1680; when, after a long debate, it was 
determined in his favour; and, dying un- 
married Niarch 8, 1623, the honours and 
eftates devolved on his brother the Honoura- 
ble Thomas Tutton. 

Which Thomas, Earl of Thanet, born 
fugu 30, 1644, married, on Auguft 14, 
1684, Catharine, daughter and coheir of 
Henry Cavendifh, Duke of Newcaitle. 

His Lordthip, as heir to his grandmother 
Anne, Barone{s of Clifford, Weitmoreland, 
and Vefey, being intitled to thofe Baronies, 
brought his claim into the houfe of Lords: 

Nixcreapen their Lordfhips came to this re- 
felution, December 12, 1691, That Tho- 
mas, Earl cf ‘i hanet, is the fole lineal and 
right leir to Robert de Clifford, firtt fum- 
moned to Parliament as Lord de Clitford, 
by writ dated 29 Decem. 28 Edw. I. and 
that the faid title and barony of Lord Clif- 
ford doth of right belong to the faid Eal of 
Thanet, and his heirs. And departing this 
life on july 30, 1729, without iffue male, 
the Earl’om cf Thanet, and eftates in Kent, 
Sufex, Yorkfhire, and Weftinoreland, de- 
feended and came to his nephew Sackvile 
Tufton, eldeft furviving fon of his brother 
Sackvile Tufton, fifth fon to John, Earl of 
Thanet. But, before I proceed to treat of 
the faid Sackvile, I thall give an account of 
George, his youngeft brother, fixth fon of 
John, Earl of Thanet. 

Which George Tufton, born 30 Jun‘i, 
1650, died unmarried, at ‘Thanet-houte, in 
Alderfgate-ftreet, February 17, 1670, and 
was buried at Raynham, where a monument 
is erected to his memory, which relates, 
That being at the Prince Eleétor Palatine’s- 
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court, with his brother Sackvile Tufton, in 
the year 1667, when the old Duke of Lo- 
rain invaded his country, they offered their 
fervices to attend the Eieétor in his war; 
when this Mr. George Tufton being enza- 
ged in refcuing the fatd Prince out of an am- 
bufcade, with about 20 cther Gentlemen (fe- 
veral of them killed on the place) he had his 
horfe fhot under hin, and alfu received a 
wound, of which he languithed, and died 
here in England: For which good fuvice 
the Prince Elector prefented him with a ring 
worth 2eol. and made him Cornet of his 
troop of guards, as appears by letters tefti- 
monial under his hand and feal. Nor would 
he difpofe of the faid Cornct’s place, tll he 
had an account from England of Mr. Tuf- 
ton’s death, which was three years after he 
received his wound. 

The faid Sackvile was born at Hothfield- 
houfe, in Kent, June 11,1646. He was, in 
the reign of King James the IId, Governor 
of Tilbury-fort, and had a Colonel's com- 
miffion in tke guards. On June 10, 1686, 
he took to wife Elifabeth, daughter and fole 
heir of Ralph Wilbraham, of Newbottle, in 
com. Northampton, Efq; ‘econd fon of Sir 
Thomas Wilbraham, of Woodhey, in com. 
Ceftr. Bart. fhe died April 29, 1714, and he 
departed this life on the 30th of March, 
1724. They had iffue fix fons, and fix 
daughters ; John, the eldeft, born the 2 5th of 
May, 1687, died an infant; Sackvile, fe 
cond fon, Earl of Thanet, fircceeding his 
uncle Thomas Earl of Thanet; the other 
fons were Wilbraham ; John, who died on 
the 22d of Sept. 1727, in the 34th year of 
his age; Richard and ‘Thomas, deceased. 
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Which Sackvile, Earl of Thanet, born 
May 11, 1688, was married on the 11th of 
June, 1722, to the Lady Mary Savile, 
youngeit of the two dauchiers and coheirs of 
William Marquis of Halifax, by whom he 
had iffue two fons, John, Lord Lufton, who 
died in the 9th year of his age, June 3, 
1774.3 Sackvile, Lord Tufton, born in Au- 
guilt 1733 5 and twodaughters, Lady Mary, 
born in 1723 3 and Lady Charlotte, born in 
4728: Their mother died July 30, 17513 
and his Lordfhip, dceceafing December 4, 
175%, was fucceeded in his honcurs and ef- 
tate by his only fon and heir Sackvile, Lord 
Tufton. Which Sackviles now Earl of 
Thanet. 

Titres.}] Sackvile Tufton, Earl of 
Thanet, Baron Tufton, of Tufton, Lord 
Weitmoreland, and Vefey, and Baronet, 
Lord of the honour of Skipton, in Craven, 
in com. Ebor. and hereditary Sheviff of the 
countiesof Weftmoreland and Cumberland. 

CREATIONS. ] Baronet, June 29 (1611) 
9 Jac.I. Baron Tufton, of ‘Lufton (in com. 
Suflex) by letters patent, November 1 
(1626) 2 Car. I, Ear! of Thanet (an ifle in 
Kent) Auguft 5 (1628) 4 Car. I. 

Arms.] Sable, an eagle difplayed er- 
min, with a borduie argent. 

_ Crest.) On a wreath, a fa-lion, fe- 
jant, argent. 

SUPPORTERS.] Twoeagles, their wings 
expanded ermin. 

Morro.) Fre, Pero Despicuapno. 

CulgF SEaTS.] At Hothfield, in Kent ; 
Skipton-caftle, in Craven, in Yorkthire ; 
and Appleby-cattle, in Weftmoreland. 


Troucnts en fcveral Sunjects. 


F we do but confider a moment, how 

few there are, for whom we have a 
real efteem and regard, we fiall neither 
be furprifed nor difappointed, that there are 
but few, who thoroughly approve of us. 

The inconfiftency and uniteddinefS of the 
human chara&ter muft undoubtedly arife 
from the want of principles ;_ and the want 
of principles is evidently trom the poornefs 
or want of fentiment. 

Nothing is received with fo much reluc- 
tance as advice, nor any thing looked upon 
fo affuming as to offer it ; for he that advifes 
calls another man’s judgmcnt in quettion, 
and gives his own the fupericrity. The only 
fafe way of adviling is, where your countel 
is agreeabie to their inclinations, whom you 
advife. 

In diftafes of the mind, perfons affecled 


are half cured, as foon as they are made fer- 
fible of their diitemper. 

‘That difpofition of mind is truly great, 
that makes misfortunes and forrows little, 
when they befall ourfives; great,-and las 
mentable, when they befall others. 

All men are more partial to our affecs 
tation of what a perfon is growing up to, 
than of what has been already enjoyed, and is 
gone for ever. 

As glory is nothing elfé but the fhadow 
of virtue, it will certainly difappear at the 
departure of virtue. 

A truly great man is not contented with 
the fubmuifion only of thofe urtder him, but 
rather covets to be loved than feared. 

Abuls preduccs the worft of confequences 
as well to him who utters it, as to him a- 
gaint whom it is vitered; This is fiequent- 
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Jy the caufe of the bittereft enmity, inflaves 
the mind to wrath, makes the man a 
beaft, and expofes him to the higheft ridicule 
and contempt. 

A good-will towards mankind takes off 
the neceffity of caution and circumfpetction. 

Our friends flatter us as much as our own 
hearts ; they palliate our faults, and fet our 
virtues in the beft light : An adverfary makes 
a ftriéter fearch into us, and difcovers every 
fiaw and imperfection; and, though his 
malice fets them in a ftrong light, it gene- 
rally has~-fome grounds for what it ad- 
vances. 

Juttice feems more agreeable to the 
nature of God, and mercy to that of man. 
A Being, who has nothing to pardon in 
himfelf, may reward every man according 
to his works; but he, whofe very beft ac- 
tions muft be feen, with grains of allowance, 
cannot be too mild, moderate, and forgiv- 
ing. 

STs acertain fign of an ill heart to be 
inclined to defamation; this arifes from 
a neglect of what is laudable in ourfélves, 
and an impatience of feeing it in others. 

Chearfulnefs is the health of the foul, and 
innocence is its foundation; it makes us 
happy in ourfelves, agreeable to others, and 
pleafing to God. 

It is with compliments as with portraits, 
where it is allowable to flatter a little, pro- 
vided the likenefs be preferved ; but, to com- 
mend others, for good qualities, which 
they have no pretenfions to, is a proftitution 
of truth, and betrays a flfith and interefted 
defign. 

So wenderful is the power of confci- 
ence ;_ that itmakes us betray, accufe, and 
fight againft ourfélves. 

It is a breach of good breeding, in public 
converfation, to take things in fuch a key as 
is above the common reach. 

To be eafy under affliction, a man fhould 
confider how much more miferable he might 
be, than he is; and fay, with the philofo- 


pher, all men have their misfortunes, but 
happy is he, who has no greater than 
this. 

The conftancy of the wife is no more 
than the art of confining their troubles with- 
in their own breatts. We have a!) con- 
ftancy enough to bear others misfortunes. 
Greater virtues are required to become a gcod 
fortune, than bear an ill one. The fun and 
death are two things that cannot fteadily be 
looked on. 

The paffion of avarice reigns moft in 
thofe who have but few gocd qualities to 
recommend them: It makes a man a pec- 
vith and a cruel matter, a fevere parent, an 
unfociable hufband, a diftant and miftruftful 
friend. 

A truly bold fpirit is ever ated by rea~ 
fon, a fenfe of honour, and duty. The 
affe&tation of fuch a {pirit exerts itfelf in 
an imptdent afpect, an over-bearing con- 
fidence, and a certain neglect of giving of- 
fence. 

The glory of dying refolutely, the hope of 
being Jamented when gone, the defire of 
leaving a fair reputation behind us, the af- 
furance of being freed from the miferies of 
life, and of depending no longer on the ca- 
price of men and fortune, give us refolution 
in our laft moments. 

Beauties, whether male or female, are ge- 
nerally the moit untractable of all others. 
The handiime fellow is fo mucha Gentle- 
man, andthe fine woman has fomething 
fo becoming, and both expeét fuch great 
allowances, that there is no enduring cuher 
of them. 

He that takes up another's time and abi- 
lities in his fervice, if he has no intention of 
rewarding his merit towards him, is as unjult 
as he who takes up goods of a tradefinan 
without an intention or ability to pay him. 

Envy, in {pite of itlelf, pays a homage to 
greatnefs, at the fame time that it {vems to 
defpile it; for to envy a man is to honour 
hin. 


Description of ARANJUEZ and its Environs, a Palace of the 
‘King of Spain. —From Barer ri’s Travels through Portugal, Spain, Sc 


| he ma feen a great many delightful 
places in many parts, but none more f 
than the royal palace and gar’en of Aran- 
juez. A poet would fay, that Venus and 
Love confulted here with Catullus and Pe- 
trarch about building a rural mantion for 
Piyche, Lefbia, Laura, or fome Spanith In- 
fanta. 

Imagine a park many leagues round, cut 
acrofs mm diferent parts by alleys of two, 


three, and even four milesextent. Each of 
thofe alleys is formed by two double rows 
of elm-trees, one double row on the right, 
and one on the left, which renders the fase 
thicker. The alleys are wide enough to 
admit of four coaches a-breaft, and betw:xt 
each double row thcre is a narrow chanvel, 
through which runs a ftream of water; 10 
that the trees, never wanting moilture, are 
grown very tal] and very leafy. 
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Between thofe alleys there are thick groves 
cf (mailer trees of various kinds 5; and thou- 
fands of deer and wild boars wander there 
at large, befides numberlefs hares, rabbits, 
pheafants, partridges, and feveral other kinds 
cf birds. The wild boars, however, are 
not quite fo favage in this place, as whcre 
no care has been taken of them. Here they 
have been ufed to repair, on certain hours, 
to fome: places where oats are plentifully 
diftributed to them; and they are grown to 
familiar with the voice of their feeder, that 
they will run aitcr him, whenever they lear 
him cal}. 

‘There is no wall round this park, as too 
ynariy bricks would have been required to 
form fo vaft an inclofure; yet the various 
animals, that live in it, cannot be tempted to 
forfake it, as the country round does not a- 
bound either in fhade or pafture. 

The river ‘T'agus, which I have croffed at 
Lifbon, Cafas del Puerto, Talavera, and 
‘Toledo, runs through this place, and divides 
%t into two unequal parts: ‘The water it 
carries is not very confiderable ; fo that it 
eas ealily divided, confined between artifi- 
cial banks, and turned wherever it was 
thought neceffary. 

‘The central point of this great park is the 
King’s palace, which is partly furrounded 
by the garden. Of that palace we fhall 
Speak anon. Let us firft take a walk round 
the garden. 

‘The chief entrance into it is through a 
parteire cut into feveral compartments, that 
jaye borders of box and myrtle, and contain 
2 vait variety of the moft beautiful flowers, 
both American end European. 

There are five pieces or water in thts par- 
terre, each adorned with bronze-figures as 
hig as the life, that raifé the water in {pouts 
toa contiderable height. In the firft piece 
there is a Neptune with Tritons ; in the fe- 
cond, a fwan with boys playiag abcut it; in 
the third, I have forgot what; and the 
fourth and fifth have each a nymph riding 
on 2 ferpent. 

Beyond the parterre on the right-hand 
there is an artificial cafcade of the Tacus 
amidft artificial rocks. Tire eve is no iefs 
charmed by the broken wave, than delighted 
by the dathing noife. 

From hence you enter’an alicy that leads 
to Apollo’s fountain. Ft 13 focalled trom a 
fiatue: of that god Randing on a high pe- 
deftul, wich Pegalus by him. The baton of 
the fountain is oftaonal, and on cach angle 
there is anaked eenias, that feems to fueele 
the head ef a dolphin with bis foot, to force 


the water out of bis jaws. Apollo, the xze- 
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_ The alley de las Burlas (of the Tricks) 
1s beyond it, and it is fo called, becaufe, as 
you crofs it, if the gardener pleafes, you are 
{prinkled with water fpouting from under 
your feet; which cannot be avoide!l, when 
you have once entered the alley 

The Fuente de la Efpina tollows next: 
It is formed by four pillars round a bafon 5 
each pillar has an harpy on its top, vomiting 
water on a young man who fiis in the midit 
of the bafon, picking an efpina (a thorn) out 
ofhis foot. Both the young man and the 
harpies are reckoned matter: pieces in ftatu- 
ary ; but I donot like the conceit of mon- 
fters pouring water upon a young man that 
minds his thorn, and not them. Some fi- 
gure in an attitude of horrer had done better 
than one in that quiet pofture. Nor do I 
like'the exotic birds, painted round this foun- 
tain at the top of the green lattice that fur- 
rounds it, as E cannot difcover any analogy 
between the bir.'s, the harp’es, and the young 
man. ‘There is nothing, in my opinion 
that has a worle effe&t in a gard:n, than 
paintings, except it be fome perfective on 
fume wall at the end of fore alley. 

From the Thorn-feuntain’ you fee four 
inclofures for fruit-trees; and, amongft 
them, there are actually fuch numbers of o- 
ranges and lemons hanging on their branches, 
as the He‘perides might envy. To thole 
inclofuves you ave led through paffages fo 
well fereened by a thick fo'iige, that the 
fun-beams can no more touch you, than if 
you were under ground ; and the frefinefs 
6 there fo great, that it forced me to button 
my coat, although, out of the garden, the 
weather was very hot. 

In one of tho paffages T cou'd not help 
taking notice of a large Indian tree which 
they call lyron. Its trunk feems compofed 
of half « dozen ftems, and the circumfe- 
rence of it I take to be lite lefs than four 
fathoms. 

Leaving the fruit inclofures on the right, 
we advanced to the bath of Venus. ‘Ike 
goddefs is there reprefented as coming out of 
the bath, and her hair drops water into a fine 
marble bafon fupported by Cupids. d 

A little further there is the fountain of 
Bacchus. Both the tub and the God are of 
bronze, and of a moft perfect workman fhip. 
But ‘he fat, that ‘I would rather catl 
him Silenus, as I do not recolle&t any an- 
cient Bacchus {6 flefhy. 

The fountain of Neptune follows: But 
iis figure, as well as thofe of the Tritons 
round if, is much fmaller than the life, 
which im such open places always produce a 
bad ctf. 1f nature is to be departed from, 
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than dwatfith. Nor did I like to fte this 
fubje&t occurring a fecond time in the fhort 
fpace that there 1s from the parterre to this 
fountain. 

Beyond this Neptune there is the tertao, 
a wide and almoft circular bowling-green 
swith four trees in the midit of it céntiderably 
large and tall, which with their ample fhade, 
joined to that of the high and thick hedge 
that furrounds the whole bowling-green, 
renders it very cool and pleafant. 

On the righet fide of this terrao there is a 
fine bridge of five arches over the ‘Tagus, and 
at the eait end of that bridge another inclo- 
fure for fruit, which I did not chufe to en- 
ter, liking better to continue my walk along 
the river, the bank of which is there defended 
by iron-rails coloured green, divided from 
fpace to {pace by fimall marble pillars; each 
of which fupports a large flower-pot of a 
very fine fort of earthen-ware made at Tala- 
vera, and the arms of Spain painted tipon 
each pot. Their forms might calily have 
been better. a3 

Not far from that bridge there is a foun- 
tain called the Tritons, becaule three of thole 
fabulous beings ftand in the middle of it 
with their backs to each othet, /upporting 
two marble bifons, one over tlic otlier, 
the water falling from both in large fheets. 

Near this fountain a finall branch of the 
Tagus that has bee: parted higher up, joins 
it again under a wooden bridge painted 
green, on which no coachesare allowed to 
pals but thofe of the Royal family. 

From this bridge you have a delightful 
profpect of a wild foveit on the Jeft fide of 
the river. But, before you come to the 
bridge, there is a kind of pavilion fupported 
by green painted wooden columns, called el 
cenaor (a fupper-place) intended for the 
Royal tamily to fup under when they have 
amind. So charming a fpot there is not in 
the whole garden, and it is impollible to {iy 
how pleafant it is made by trees irregularly 
planted on each fide of the river, and by the 
river itelf, that reins there with fome ittipe- 
tuofity againit rocks, and breaks in a inofl 
delightful murmur. 

From the Cenaor you enter a wide bower 
formed of lime-trees. ‘The ground undet 
it is particularly firm and fmoot!:, which 
adds much to the pleafiire of walking. But 
turning about, and leaving the brilge of five 
arches on our right, let us go along the iron- 
rai], where the hittle pillars {upport the flow- 
¢er-pots. 

That iron-rai!, as I faid, runs along the 
fmaller branch of the river, and reaches ano- 
ther pretty bridge of a jingle arch, which is 
Mkewife left on the left hand. Froin heac 
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you enter the terrao again, in order to pafs ta 
a fpot that has been embellithed with num- 
berlefs exotic flowers, the greateft part of un- 
fpeakable beauty, iaterfperfed orange-trees} 
the fruits of which are jutt ripe, and hang 
in fuch clufters from all the plants, that you 
can {carcely tee their leaves. 

A few fteps beyond that flower-fpot is the 
gardener’s houf, A pretty building, front- 
ed by a pleafant meadow, pé:feétly thaded 
by fome of the talleft and moit leafy trees 
thatever I faw. A narrow ditch, that runs 
on one fide of that meadow, produces thou- 
fands of mufhrooms, which, they fay, are 
very good to eat when newly fprung, but 
giow tough if they are not joon gathered. 
The gardener refirfed to tell me how he 
contriyes to have fuch an aftonifhing bed of 
mulhioorhs in that ditch. Tliey lie upon 
each other like a thick bed of oytters. I 
fulpest, thatthe bottom of the ditch is artifi- 
cially formed of thofe flones that ave called 
at Naples pietre fungaje (muthroom-ftones) 
which will prodtce mufhrooms wlien water- 
ed and expofed to the fim: 

Beyond. tlie gardénér’s houfe you meet 
with another caicade of the Tagus, that 
nio lefs cliarm the eye with the tran{parenty 
of its water, than the ear with the inequality 
of its noifé, one moment quick and loud, 
and the next foft and flow. 

By that cafcade there is another cerizor 
painted green and yellow, no lefS well fitud- 
ted than the other already mentioned, having 
the caicade behind, aiid the great fountain of 
Hercules before. 

J his fountain is the grandeft thing in the 
whole garden. It is a decagon ornamented 
with a confiderable number of ftatues, the 
principal of which is that of the Theban 
hero killifig the hydra. Both the ftatués, 
and the feveral bafons in which they 
are placed, are of the whiteft marble, and 
the water that tumbles in and out ravifhes 
the fight with its romantic falls. 

From hence you afcend fome grand fteps 
adorned likewife with fine ftatucs, and turn-- 
ing round a corner of the royal palace, enter 
a parterre belonging to the Infant Don 
Ltus, furrounded by a wall full of niches, 
each containing a marble biuft. Amon 
thefe bults ate thofe of Antoninus Pius, Ser- 
gius Galba, Lucius Verus, Vefpafian, Mar- 
cus Aurelius, Titus, Trajan, Tiberius, Vi- 
tellius, Domitian, and many others, a!l placed 
at random, and out of all chronological di- 
pofition, intermixed with Alexander, Par- 
menio, Lyfimachus, and feveral Kings and 


— of Spain. 
aving lett the parterre of Don Luis, I 
wert ty fee the pa.ace, which is father an 
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